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PROFIT 
ENGINEERING 


Expert pre-plan 

analysis—key to 

profit-producing 
design 


how to make your new 
quarters investment 
pay maximum dividends 


Your investment in new quarters is pro- 
tected, and pays its biggest dividends, 
when every detail is planned right from 
the start. That’s the kind of “‘profit engi- 
neering” you get from Bank Building 
Corporation’s skilled analysts, the experts 
who work with you to pinpoint your 
requirements before a line is drawn on 
paper. Because they know both banking 
and building, they make sure you get the 
most and the best bank for your money 

. new quarters that not only look 
attractive, but function efficiently and 
profitably at minimum operating cost. 
The practical planning of these experi- 
enced analysts is a big reason why more 
than 3,500 bankers have chosen Bank 
Building Corporation as their designer. 
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A tight, activity-packed schedule is 
maintained at the Independent Bank- 
ers Association Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers, held at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, but the partici- 
pants do take time out for a class pic- 
ture. It perhaps should be noted, 

HOWARD BELL though, that the photo time is de- 
Editor and Publishe ducted from the morning coffee break. 
BILL McDONALD This photo of the 77 bankers at the 
hme seminar was taken on the steps of 
Baker Library. Dr. Charles M. Wil- 
liams, in the center of the front row, 
is director of the Institute for Finan- 
cial Management, which conducts the 
seminar. 
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Making a point during a classroom 
discussion is Leonard Marks, Jr., 
seminar faculty member who is 

assistant dean and professor at 
Stanford University’s Graduate 
School of Business. 





Seminar at Harvard 


Draws 77 Bankers 


IBA to sponsor program again in 1961 


Should the Grove State Bank, smallest of three commercial banks in 
Kingsford, a medium-sized midwestern city, install a consumer revolv- 
ing credit and checking plan? 

How should the Zebra National Bank change its organizational setup 
to improve efficiency and curb the practice of two senior vice presidents 
to “take over” departments that were supposed to be under the super- 
vision of other bank officers? 

How should the Longwood National Bank handle its investments in 
government securities ? 

These were among the banking problems considered and discussed at 
length by 77 top management bank executives during the third annual 
Seminar for Senior Bank Officers at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business August 21 to September 2. The seminar is sponsored 
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Two Independent Bankers Association 
officials who attended the seminar 
start the walk from Baker Library to 
their quarters in Hamilton Hall. They 
are O. D. Hansen (left), IBA presi- 
dent and president of The Bank of 
Union County, Elk Point, South Da- 
kata, and S. E. Babington, president, 
Brookhaven Bank & Trust Company, 
Brookhaven, Mississippi, who is IBA 
director in that state. 
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For the first time, Alaska was repre- 
sented at the seminar. The banker 
from the 49th state who participated 
was William G. Moran (third from 
left), executive vice president, First 
National Bank, Ketchikan. With him 
are, from left, Arthur J. Collins, pres- 
ident, Hutchinson National Bank & 
Trust Company, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Clifford W. Stone, president, Walnut 
Valley State Bank, El Dorado, Kan- 
sas, and Gerald G. Censky, assistant 
vice president, Whitefish Bay State 
Bank, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 




















Here are the four seminar faculty members. Seated is Dr. Charles M. 
Williams, director of the Institute for Financial Management, which 
conducts the seminar. Dr. Williams is a professor at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Standing, from left, are Gordon Marshall of the Harvard 
Business School staff, who functions as seminar administrator; Kenneth 
R. Andrews, Harvurd Business School Professor, and Leonard Marks, 
Jr., assistant dean and professor at Stanford University’s Business 


School. 


by The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion and conducted by the Institute 
for Financial Management. 

All the questions cited emerged 
from the study of bank case histories 
into which seminar participants 
delved. The cases detailed the cir- 
cumstances facing the bank in a cer- 
tain area of decision and prompted 
the participants to advance suggested 
solutions. 

In each case discussed at the semi- 
nar, any resemblance to an actual 
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bank was more than coincidental, to 
paraphrase an old disclaimer, for the 
cases detailed actual problems that 
had faced real banks. Only the bank 
names were changed to preserve the 
anonymity of the institutions in- 
volved. 

The case discussion method, pio- 
neered at Harvard, permitted explor- 
ation in depth of a number of sub- 
jects. Key areas covered included 
everything from relationships with di- 
rectors and effective investment poli- 


cies to public relations and “strength- 
ening the long run effectiveness of 
independent banks.” 

The success of the third seminar 
and enthusiastic response of the par- 
ticipants to it cemented an associa- 
tion decision to continue this unique 
educational opportunity. Dates for 
the 1961 seminar will be announced 
in the next issue of The INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. 

Bankers in this year’s seminar 
came from 32 states, ranging from 
Maine to Florida; Alaska to Califor- 
nia. Thirty-five were bank presidents; 
10 held the office of executive vice 
president; 27 were vice presidents 
and five had other titles. 

Certificates marking completion of 
the two-week course were presented 
to participants by Dr. Charles M. Wil- 
liams, director of the Institute for 
Financial Management, at a Septem- 
ber 2 luncheon session which was the 
final seminar event. The certificate 
attested that the recipient “has suc- 
cessfully participated in an intensive 
study of key problems facing the 
leaders of community banks.” 

The list of participants follows: 


ALABAMA 


E. G. Potter, executive vice president, 
Commercial National Bank, An- 
niston 
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Discussions which began during classroom sessions often 
continued while participants paused for coffee. This pleas- 
ant, informal gathering brought together, from left, H. 
Andrew Hays, vice president, American Bank & Trust 
Company, Lansing, Michigan; George F. Schafer, presi- 
dent, Second National Bank, Orange, New Jersey; O. 
Gladstone Lynch, vice president, National Bank of Bossier 





Dr. Charles M. Williams (right), di- 
rector of the Institute for Financial 
Management, which conducts the 
seminar, presents certificate of com- 
pletion to Ralph L. Zaun, executive 
vice president of the Grafton (Wis- 
consin) State Bank and chairman of 








City, Bossier City, Louisiana, and E. D. Hamilton, vice 


president, Gulf National Bank, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


Marvin H. Watson, executive vice 
president, First National Bank, An- 
niston 


ALASKA 


William G. Moran, executive vice 
president, First National Bank, 
Ketchikan 


CALIFORNIA 


Nelson S. Chase, vice president, San 
Diego Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego 

George C. Parker, president, Com- 
munity National Bank of Button- 
willow, Buttonwillow 


FLORIDA 


Alex H. Clemmons, executive vice 
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president, Bank of Crestview, 
Crestview 

Julian E. Fant, chairman of the 
board and president, Riverside 
Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville 

John L. Moore, Jr., vice president, 
Pinellas Central Bank, Largo 

Roland M. Stafford, vice president 
and cashier, Peoples National Bank 
of Miami Shores 


GEORGIA 
Jack Keith, president, First National 
Bank, West Point 


ILLINOIS 
Seymour Berman, vice president, Ex- 
change National Bank, Chicago 
C. Ronald Fairs, vice president, La- 
Salle National Bank, Chicago 


the IBA’s Fair Tax Committee. 


Raleigh E. Klein, president, Western 
Springs State Bank, Western 
Springs 

Mason A. Loundy, president, Devon- 
North Town State Bank, Chicago 

F. A. Nice, president, The Central 
National Bank, Sterling 

Vernon R. Smith, president, National 
Bank of Rochelle, Rochelle 


INDIANA 
Raymond E. Daly, president, Gary 
Trust and Savings Bank, Gary 


IOWA 
Fae A. Evans, president, Woodbury 
Bank & Trust Company, Sioux City 
Roland H. Tornblom, executive vice 
president, City - National Bank, 
Council Bluffs 
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Picking their way down the food line 
in Kresge Hall are, from left, J. Hil- 
bert Hanson, president, Security State 
Bank, Polson, Montana; Jay D. 
Northrup, executive vice president, 
First National Bank, Spring Valley, 
New York; Seymour Berman, vice 
president, Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois, and O. D. Hansen, 
president, The Bank of Union Coun- 
ty, Elk Point, South Dakota, and 
president, Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 





Coffee break discussion brings together, from left, Jack 
P. Keith, president, First National Bank, West Point, 
Georgia; Phillip W. Benson, president, The Xenia Nation- 
al Bank, Xenia, Ohio; Ralph W. Crouley, vice president, 
Marquette National Bank, Minneapolis, and Stuart H. 
Keay, vice president, Amoskeag National Bank, Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 
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KANSAS 


Arthur J. Collins, president, Hutchin- 
son National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Hutchinson 

E. Richard Goodin, Jr., executive vice 
president, Union National Bank, 
Wichita 

Duane T. Smith, president, Stock- 
yards National Bank, Wichita 

Clifford W. Stone, president, Walnut 
Valley State Bank, El Dorado 

Russell G. Vickers, president, First 
National Bank, Neodesha 


LOUISIANA 


Joseph P. Arceneaux, vice president, 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Lafayette 

O. Gladstone Lynch, National Bank 
of Bossier City, Bossier City 

Rudolph M. Williams, assistant vice 
president, Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company, Houma 


MAINE 


John W. Coombs, vice president, 
Bath Trust Company, Bath 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Thomas H. Billington, assistant vice 
president, First Safe Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, New Bedford 

Robert M. Foster, vice president, Ar- 
lington Trust Company, Lawrence 

Horace J. Hatch, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Easthampton 

Darius M. Kelley, president, The 
Orange National Bank, Orange 

George V. Wallace, president, Hadley 
Falls Trust Company, Holyoke 


MICHIGAN 
Eitel O. Eberhardt, president, Union 
State Bank, Buchanan 
H. Andrew Hays, vice president, 
American Bank & Trust Company, 
Lansing 
Edward G. McPherson, vice presi- 
dent, McPherson State Bank, How- 
ell 
MINNESOTA 
Ralph W. Crouley, vice president, 
Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis 
J. Russell Klosner, president, First 
State Bank, Carlos 


BANK 






BOUGHT 
and SOLD 





BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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on Tosch is the American Nation 








American National's Don 
Tosch covers the waterfront 
in Chicago and the port 
cities of northern Indiana 
one day ... and the next day 
he’s likely to be in the 
industrial areas of Ohio or 
the blue-grass country of 
Kentucky. Another American 
National ‘‘man in motion," 
Don is characterized by his 


informality and friendliness 
...and he’s typical of all 
his associates. ‘Banking 
American National’ means 
doing business with folks 
like Don Tosch who believe 
that customers are more 
important than anyone. 
When you do business with 
Don Tosch, you'll find 

this to be true, too. 





National Bank 
and Trust Company 


of Chicago 


LA SALLE at WASHINGTON - FRanklin 2-9200 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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W. Stannard Morgan, vice president, 
First National Bank, Pipestone 
Lawrence Otterson, vice president, 
Goodhue County National Bank, 

Red Wing 


MISSISSIPPI 


S. E. Babington, president, Brook- 
haven Bank & Trust Company, 
Brookhaven 

E. D. Hamilton, vice president, Gulf 
National Bank, Gulfport 

H. L. Rankin, Jr., vice president, Citi- 
zens Bank, Columbia 


MISSOURI 


Ray R. Behrens, president, Ralls 
County State Bank, New London 


MONTANA 


Alfred V. Appelgren, president, First 
State Bank, Wolf Point 

J. Hilbert Hanson, president, Securi- 
ty State Bank, Polson 

Glenn H. Larson, president, First 
State Bank of Thompson Falls, 
Thompson Falls 

Warren Vaughan, vice president, Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Bil- 
lings 


NEBRASKA 


George A. Dunlap, executive vice 
president, Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Milford 

Ray E. Stanley, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Center Bank, Omaha 

Eugene K. Yanney, cashier, First 
State Bank, Lodgepole 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Robert G. Calef, cashier, The Keene 
National Bank, Keene 

Francis N. Southworth, vice presi- 
dent, Concord National Bank, Con- 
cord 

Stuart H. Keay, vice president, The 
Amoskeag National Bank, Man- 


chester 


NEW JERSEY 


Walter H. Hildebrandt, vice presi- 
dent, The First State Bank of Un- 
ion, Union 

Louis Vogler, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Bank of Westfield, 
Westfield 

George F. Schafer, president, The 
Second National Bank, Orange 


NEW YORK 


Robert K. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent, Silver Creek National Bank, 
Silver Creek 


Jay D. Northrup, executive vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Spring 
Valley 


NORTH CAROLINA 


C. Garland Johnson, president, Bank 
of Elkin, Elkin 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Malvin T. Thompson, president, Pio- 
neer State Bank, Towner 


OHIO 
Phillip W. Benson, executive vice 
president, The Xenia State Bank, 
Xenia 
James H. Sindlinger, vice president, 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Steubenville 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles H. Bracken, president, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Corry 

Lindley S. Hurff, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Milton 

George T. Steele, vice president, Na- 
tional Bank of McKeesport, Mc- 
Keesport 

Robert W. Turner, vice president, 
Jenkintown Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Jenkintown 

Ray M. Leib, president, Farmers 
Trust Company, Carlisle 

Robert R. Williams, president, Brad- 
ford National Bank, Bradford 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


O. D. Hansen, president, The Bank 
of Union County, Elk Point 


TEXAS 
Irby G. Metcalf, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Post 
WASHINGTON 


Woodrow C. Button, president, Bank 
of Cowlitz County, Longview 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Virgil W. O’Dell, first vice president, 
The Kanawha Valley Bank, 
Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


John A. Butcher, president, Ameri- 
can State Bank, Milwaukee 

Gerald G. Censky, assistant vice pres- 
ident, Whitefish Bay State Bank, 
Whitefish Bay 

Ralph L. Zaun, executive vice presi- 
dent, Grafton State Bank, Grafton 


WYOMING 


A. Edward Kendig, vice president & 
cashier, State Bank of Wheatland, 
Wheatland 
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PHOBIA FOR BIGNESS 





In an era when we are witnessing 
radical changes on every hand in our 
national economy, it follows natural- 
ly that the field of commercial bank- 
ing is no exception. 

There are many facets to the over- 
all picture of changes which vitally 
are affecting and will affect the inde- 
pendent or unit bank. There is, for 
instance, the problem of taxation. 
People of my generation will all, of 
course, vividly remember when com- 
mercial banking was asked to pay 
only such taxes as were assessed 
against other financial institutions. 
The radical change in this situation 
poses a serious threat to commercial 
banks with maximum tax burdens 
competing with virtually free com- 
petition. 

Most of the smaller or unit banks 
are watching with much interest now 
the advent of automation as another 
problem that may have to be met. 
Many are wondering to what extent 
the bank customer may be willing to 
exchange his name and his personal 
identity for a number. It’s my per- 
sonal belief that a smaller bank has 
a certain advantage in that it will 
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continue to provide more personal 
and personalized attention to each 
individual customer by its top per- 
sonnel as against the use of serial 
numbers and other similar innova- 
tions in methods of handling custom- 
ers’ accounts. 


Greatest Threat 


It is on the subject, however, of a 
trend toward concentration of owner- 
ship of banking institutions that I 
wish here to direct special mention. 
It is my opinion that here lies per- 
haps the greatest single threat to the 
future of unit or independent bank- 
ing. 

As stated, this is an age of rapid 
and startling change. To this writer, 
it seems that nowhere is this more 
evident than in what seems to be a 
national phobia for bigness among 
our financial institutions. We are con- 
stantly observing giants in the bank- 
ing business absorbing other giants 
and thus acquiring the distinction of 
being the biggest in their city, state, 
or perhaps the nation. Usually, such 
distinction is shortlived because there 
will be other mergers which will 


IBA President speaks on 
the state of banking today 


BY O. D. HANSEN 


push them down a notch or two in 
the scale which measures which is the 
biggest. 

Figures are published periodically 
showing which banks are now the na- 
tion’s top ten, the top one hundred, 
the top two hundred, etc., their rank 
in size one year ago, the gain or loss 
in rank of a particular corporation 
and the amount of the gain or loss. 

The net result is the concentration 
of banking into vast chains which au- 
tomatically eliminates the communi- 
ty-owned and locally managed bank 
for one serving the same community 
through an absentee landlord system. 
This is obviously a threat not only 
to the individual unit bank, but to 
the communities which have been 
thus deprived of the many advan- 
tages of dealing directly with neigh- 
borhood-owned and controlled bank- 
ing corporations. 

It is common knowledge to all that 
there is in the world a powerful force 
which is driven by a determination 
to rule the world by bringing all na- 
tions under its control and subject 
to its political ideologies. The very 
direction which we are taking in this 
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country by eliminating small and in- 
dependent establishments in all the 
segments of our economy by constant 
mergers and the establishment of 
great chains is working directly into 
the hands of those who would thus 
revolutionize the world. 

How comparatively simple it 
would be for them, for instance, to 
acquire control of commercial bank- 
ing in this country if we provide 
them with a few nationwide chains in 
control of the financial destinies of the 
nation as compared with acquiring 
control of twelve of fifteen thousand 
cantankerous local, community- 
owned and managed banks. 


National Importance 

This is a matter in which not only 
the unit bank has a vital stake, but 
the entire nation. We cannot destroy 
the importance of the individual in 
our national life and substitute mass 
thinking and mass action without de- 
stroying the very thing which has 
built our country and made it great. 

What lies ahead for me and others 
as individuals in the field of inde- 
pendent unit banking may be com- 
paratively unimportant. However, 
what happens to the future of Ameri- 
ca is of great importance. Destroy 
the climate in which small and local- 
ly owned business establishments can 
continue to exist in this nation, and 
you have destroyed the system of 
free enterprise which has made us 
the envy of and pattern for the entire 
world. 

On the encouraging side is the fact 
that the federal government has 
shown concern about these matters 
resulting in legislation such as the 
Holding Company Act of 1956. Also, 
various states have passed and others 
are even now considering legislation 
to prevent branching across state 
lines as well as mergers not in the 
public interest. 

However, the urge for concentrat- 
ed power is great, and the tide is not 
easily stemmed. The recent passage 
of the state of New York Omnibus 
Bank Act and the resulting flood of 
applications for branch expansion is 
a case in point. History will, I be- 
lieve, record the fact that the gover- 
nor of that great state, along with 
his state superintendent of banking, 
dealt a severe blow to unit banking 
and to the public welfare in their 
almost unprecedented stand support- 
ing the position of the New York 
metropolitan banks. END 
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DON’T MAKE 
A MOVE 
until you see 


RAND MSNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


materials! 


Compare, please, before you buy. 
See our complete line of 
Christmas Club promotional 
materials, many in full color, all 
printed with true Rand M°Nally 
quality. Look over our coupon 
books, checks, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and 
ledgers. All yours at the best 
competitive price, thanks to the 
large capacity and high 

efficiency of Rand M°Nally’s 


printing facilities! 
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Write today to Rand M¢Nally & Co., Christmas Club Division, 
40S Park Ave., New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Profile: IBA Officer 





Reed Albig—Idea Man 


Reed Harrison Albig is a man of 
ideas, and he’s successfully applied 
those ideas to such diverse things as 
redevelopment for urban areas, pro- 
gramming bookkeeping systems and 
innovating new methods of mortgage 
financing. 

Mr. Albig, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, is now first vice president of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. He will become IBA president 
for 1961-62 at the 27th annual con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., next 
spring. 


Family Tradition 


Banking is a familiar field to him. 
His father was president of the Na- 
tional Bank of McKeesport, and W. 
Espey Albig, a cousin, was deputy 
manager of the savings division of 
the American Bankers Association 
for more than 25 years. 


Reed himself has spent 36 of his 
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54 years in banking. He was gradu- 
ated from McKeesport High School 
in 1922, and then entered Gettysburg 
College in 1923. He began working 
as a messenger and a clerk in the 
bank in 1924 during his summer va- 
cation from college. In 1926, he was 
graduated from Amherst College, and 
began working at being a banker full- 
time in 1927, taking time off to do 
graduate work at Harvard University. 

Incidentally, Reed’s undergraduate 
fields of study were in philosophy, 
English and history, and he was do- 
ing graduate work in English at Har- 
vard. 

He’s a champion of education in 
the humanities rather than in voca- 
tional fields, feeling that specific de- 
tails of most businesses can be learned 
on the job or through intensive spe- 
cialization. 

“Vocational education by itself is 
much ‘too limiting for the individual,” 
he says. 


He says regretfully that he doesn’t 
have time to do all the reading he’d 
like. “Maybe somebody will invent 
a reading machine someday,” he 
adds, hopefully. If none’s forthcom- 
ing, he may invent one. 

Reed became a director of the 
bank in 1928, vice president in 1929, 
executive vice president in 1932, and 
president in 1937. 


An Innovator 


Among the things he’s done at the 
bank have been to develop and ex- 
pand the instalment loan department, 
to initiate Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage financing for resi- 
dential development, and to begin 
mortgage resale to mortgage inves- 
tors. In conjunction with the latter, 
he recently received a certificate for 
25 years’ association as an approved 
mortgagee from the FHA. 

“We started our instalment loan 
department back -in 1936 or 737,” 
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Reed recalls. “In those days it was a 
novelty, almost. It still is among some 
bankers, I guess.” 

Although policy is his desmense, 
detail doesn’t escape his eye. When he 
noticed the bookkeeping operation in 
the bank didn’t seem to be utilizing 
the full potential of the billing ma- 
chines, he began searching for the 
wrinkles in the system and develop- 
ing new forms. By the time he’d fin- 
ished he had devised a program for 
general bookkeeping through the use 
of one machine. Burroughs Corpora- 
tion thought enough of the method 
to adopt it. This had happened in the 
middle Thirties. Reed keeps his hand 
in, however. Currently he’s working 
with the National Cash Register Com- 
pany on a teller’s machine, and is al- 
so exploring different ways automa- 
tion equipment can be used in a bank. 
“We've always recognized the im- 
portance of the best utilization of 
mechanization,” he says. 

Reed is also active in numerous 
civic affairs. He’s been director and 
past president of the McKeesport 
Chamber of Commerce; a director of 
the local YMCA, the McKeesport 
Hospital, the Community Fund, the 
McKeesport Community Develop- 
ment Council, the Passavant Hospi- 
tal; a member of the Hampton Town- 
ship School District Authority; and 
first president of the Mon Yough 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment. 


For Urban Renovation 


The Mon Yough Conference (pro- 
nounced “mon yuck” and derived 
from the Monongahela and Youghio- 
gheny Rivers which form a junction 
near McKeesport) is comprised of a 
group of businessmen interested in 
long-range planning for recreation- 
al, cultural and business improve- 
ment in McKeesport and the im- 
mediate area. 

“Our town is like many other old 
Eastern towns,” Reed said. “It was 
designed for horse-and-buggy and we 
have problems of traffic, urban re- 
newal and the like. Since we started 
the conference, we’ve originated proj- 
ects to eliminate railroad grade cross- 
ings in the city, and are now nego- 
tiating for rerouting one railroad 
around the perimeter of the city.” 

The conference has also sponsored 
a study on a pedestrian mall for Mc- 
Keesport such as those in Toledo, 
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Ohio and Kalamazoo, Michigan, has 
looked into re-development of more 
than 200 acres in the city’s business 
district, coordinated city traffic plan- 
ning with the Federal Inter-State 
Highway program, and worked to- 
ward implementing a concept known 
as a “general neighborhood renewal 
plan.” 

Pittsburgh’s dramatic achievements 
in the way of revitalizing that city 
within the past dozen years have 
served as an example to the McKees- 
port group. 


Geared for Posterity 


Reed explains the Mon Yough Con- 
ference does not do much of the ac- 
tual planning itself, but provides 
funds for studies. “Of course, we’re 
able to offer some advice from a local 
point of view,” he says, “but mostly 
our job is to finance such studies.” 

A new and gleaming McKeesport 
is not an immediate prospect, either, 


r pi INTRODUCING NORWALK 
W 


e ate pleased to announce the 
opening of a nice new plant in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Ray 
Cavanagh is the manager and Jim 
McKnight is the production super- 
intendent. Both of these young men 
came out of our Clifton plant and 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of the New England banks 
which Norwalk will serve. Theyare 
backed up by a nucleus of experi- 
enced people, as well as a clean- 
cut group of youngsters who will 
quickly learn the significance of 
DeLuxe service. 


We did not have time to construct 
a new building in Norwalk but were 
fortunate in acquiring one only five 
years old. We have 22,000 square 
feet on one floor, and 6,000 square 
feet in the basement which can be 
used for storage. The interior looks 
good now that the alterations are 
completed, and when we finish 
the landscaping the exterior should 
be most attractive. 


In one respect this new plant is 
unusual, since it will handle only 





checks. At the present time we are 
encoding for 126 New England 
banks and 205 branches, for a total 
of 331 banking offices, and we an- 
ticipate switching them over as fast 
as Norwalk can handle the work. 
Another advantage in having a 
plant in this location is that it pro- 
vides us with a cushion to take care 
of peak loads from Metropolitan 
New York, and in fact even now 
a portion of the orders from one 


This new plant is one of several 





so the work is almost totally altruistic. 
“We're just putting into motion some- 
thing future generations will be able 
to enjoy,” is Reed’s modest summary. 
During World War II, Reed was 
in the navy. He served two years as 
a lieutenant in the “MIRANDA” de- 
partment which was concerned with 
getting maximum production of 
needed materiels from industry as 
the pattern of the war changed. 
“When I first started, the navy 
needed destroyers badly for convoy 
duty. Later the navy found that baby 
flattops were much more effective 
than destroyers and so the stress was 
placed on them. When it became ap- 
parent the war in Europe would move 
onto the Continent the navy needed 
landing craft for an invasion. Each 
time there was a shift in strategy the 
suppliers found themselves with can- 
cellations of contracts and they had 
ships just started, some nearly com- 
pleted, and others awaiting delivery 
























orders for magnetic ink encoded 


large bank are being produced 
there. 


planned for the next five years. As 
we have said before, we are not try- 
ing to expand just to become big, 
but we must provide facilities for 
steady growth. During the past 
five years we have opened plants in 
Dallas, Indianapolis, Detroit, and 
Chatsworth, California, and in ad- 
dition have moved our Paoli and 
Cleveland plants into enlarged 
buildings. We hope keeping pace 
will continue to be our greatest 
problem. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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BLONDIE AND DAGWOOD are assisting the Glen- 
wood State Bank, Glenwood, Minnesota, in main- 
taining interest in the bank’s construction pro- 
gram. Special facilities are provided for “sidewalk 
superintendents” at the site of the new building, 
which is now under construction. “The public is 
naturally interested in any new construction in the 
community,” said Bank President E. A. Walter. 
“It occurred to us that it would be a good idea to 
give them a ‘peek-hole’ in which they could make 
their observations and pass on their suggestions 
to the workmen inside without interfering with the 


work.” Some spectators take their “work” quite 
seriously. A customer went into the present bank 
building, which is a few doors from the new site, 
and complained about the services. He said he had 
stood in front of the “peek window” for half an 
hour and nobody waited on him! Construction 
started the second week in May and completion is 
expected in November. The new building will be 
a one-story structure 44 by 85 feet. The vault will 
be on the main floor with a sub-vault on the base- 
ment floor. Facilities are being provided for future 
expansion. The existing building will be sold. 








on their hands. It was our job to 
straighten out their contracts and to 
get them building the needed vessels 
as soon as possible.” 


Safeguard and Protect 


After the war, Reed went back to 
banking and found himself wonder- 
ing how the American banking sys- 
tem could be safeguarded from going 
the way of the Canadian and British 
banking systems. 

“Because of the tax provisions in 
share transfers, it’s much more profit- 
able for a shareholder’s estate to sell 
the shares to a holding company or 
allow a merger,” Reed says. “The 
problem is complicated, but I suspect 
the way to solve it is to make those 
kinds of transfers taxable, also. Con- 
gress wants revenue, and it will be 
virtually impossible to make all share 
transfers tax-free.” 

Another critical problem, he feels, 
is the tax umbrella enjoyed by sav- 
ings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings companies. “Tax equali- 
ty will have an important effect on 
all banking,” he says. “It’s extremely 
important.” 

Reed has been a member of a num- 
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ber of IBA committees, including the 
bank study committee, the legislative 
committee and the resolutions com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. 


Advocate of Research 


“So much of our work seems to be 
research, and that’s rather frustrating 
sometimes because you can’t see re- 
sults immediately,” he says. “But re- 
search is something that’s needed in 
every business and especially in bank- 
ing. We need research if we are to 
preserve our industrial and banking 
systems as we know them today.” 

Reed’s activity isn’t all mental, and 
he’d be a delight to Dr. Paul Dudley 
White and other advocates of exer- 
cise and “maintaining one’s fighting 
weight.” 

Both Reed and his wife Helen are 
enthusiastic cross-country walkers, 
and they reserve at least a couple 
evenings each week for hikes of 10 to 
12 miles. 

In addition, Reed is an outdoors- 
man. He does considerable fly- and 
bait-casting, and his method is to 
work up and down a stream. “I’m not 
much of a guy to sit and watch a 
bobber,” he explains. He also used 


to deep sea fish, but hasn’t done any 
of that for a number of years. He’s 
also given up gun hunting in favor of 
hunting with a camera. Golf and ten- 
nis are other diversions he enjoys. 
When Reed Harrison Albig be- 
comes IBA president, the association 
won't be lacking for ideas on a va- 
riety of subjects—good ones, at that. 
END 














“I'd like to unjoint a bank account!” 
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In New York: 





A Flurry of Flowers 


Dime Savings First to Open Under Omnibus 


Act; Board Approves Three More Branches 


BY JAY STANLEY 


te ten-year battle over suburban 
branch banking ended in New York 
in September in a flurry of souvenir 
pen and pencil sets and corsages. 

The gifts were handed to a stream 
of investors who turned out for open- 
ing day of the Long Island branch of 
the “billion dollar” Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn—the first suburban 
branch opened by a city bank under 
New York’s new omnibus banking 
act. 

Opening day business at the Valley 


Stream branch hardly made a dent in 
the Dime’s balance sheets. The tellers 
opened 913 new accounts totaling 
$419,277. But Mervin Foster, branch 
manager, noted that “We are very en- 
couraged.” 

The Dime, which for years looked 
with envy at the growing wealth of 
suburban Nassau County (population 
1,300,000) and annually demanded 
the right to follow the bank’s depos- 
itors, wasted no time in opening its 
Valley Stream office. 

So eager, in fact, was the Dime to 
get its suburban operations underway 
that it constructed counters in a rent- 








While some of New York’s large banks were gaining ground at home, 
they were losing it elsewhere. Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro has 
nationalized all American banks in Cuba. Affected were the First National $ 
City Bank of New York, the First National Bank of Boston, Massa- 3 
chusetts, and the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York. The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has six branches throughout Cuba and 
the other two have four branches each. 
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IBA of Georgia Elects Officers 


Biection of officers for the new year 
has been announced by The Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of Geor- 
gia, which recently established a per- 
manent organization. 

Association president is T. H. Mil- 
ner, Jr., president and trust officer of 
The National Bank of Athens and a 
Georgia director of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Vice president is W. T. Maddox, 
executive vice president and trust of- 
ficer, National City Bank of Rome. 

Secretary of the Georgia group is 
R. E. Gormley, vice president of the 
Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
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Company in Atlanta. He was presi- 
dent of The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation in 1958-59. 

J. H. Lester, Jr., chairman and 
president, St. Simons State Bank, St. 
Simons Island, is the new treasurer 
of the Georgia Association. 


ed store and furnished its office even 
before the bank got the go-ahead 
from the State Banking Department. 

This caused some eye-brow-lifting 
in banking circles and some protests. 


One of Twelve 


The Dime’s branch is one of 12 
branches approved by the state bank- 
ing board in the two meetings at ° 
which it has considered applications 
for suburban branches. 

At the latest meeting, held Septem- 
ber 16, approval was given for three 
savings banks branches—Lincoln Sav- 
ings Bank, The Prudential Savings 
Bank and The East New York Sav- 
ings Bank. 

This makes a total of nine branch 
banks approved for Long Island. 

The state banking board turned 
down applications by the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Brooklyn 
Savings Bank and Long Island City 
Savings Bank. 

Both the Chemical Bank and the 
Chase Manhattan had: been previous- 
ly granted approval for branches on 
Long Island. Their latest askings were 
for additional branches in the area. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, 
acting from Washington, has also 
given the First National City Bank of 
New York the go-ahead to open one 
branch in Westchester and one in 
Nassau. The Comptroller is required 
under federal law to follow state 


practices in the granting of branches. 
END 
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THE EDITOR 


THE SHARP GROWTH of the credit card industry has 
given new meaning to that old quip, “So who needs 
money?” Today this remark often 
precedes the payment of, for example, 
a substantial dinner tab. One of our 
friends is fond of saying, as he pulls 
out his bulging wallet, “I’m powerful 
short of cash but I’ve got lots of 
credit cards.” At the recent Seminar 
for Senior Bank Officers, sponsored 
by The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Harvard Business School, 

MR. BELL we were fortunate enough to visit a 
classroom session on the day when the 77 banker-par- 
ticipants were discussing revolving credit and bank credit 
cards. It was evident that there was considerable doubt 
among those present about the wisdom of plunging into 
this field. 

We found especially interesting a recent article in 
BUSINESS WEEK magazine which noted that of the three 
major credit card companies—Diners’ Club, American 
Express and Hilton Credit Corporation—only the Diners’ 
Club is making money. 

The American Express credit card operation, in busi- 
ness less than two years, claims 750,000 members and 
an annual charge volume on its cards of well over $100 
million, but it still is losing money. 

Hilton’s Carte Blanche operation claims 400,000 mem- 
bers and an annual charge volume of about $110 million, 
but lost $2.4 million in its first year of operation. 

Diners’ Club, the biggest of them all, has 1.1 million 
members and a charge volume of $165 million a year. It’s 
still making money, but the growth of its profits has 
stalled. 

According to BUSINESS WEEK “The cream has been 
skimmed off the top of the credit card business. Much 
of the corporate executive, high-income market has been 
tapped. To build the volume they need, Diners’ Club and 
its newer competitors have been dropping lower down the 
economic scale. These accounts are harder and more ex- 
pensive to acquire and more expensive to maintain.” 

Bad debts are plaguing the credit card companies. It is 
estimated that $800,000 of the Hilton Corporation’s $2.4 
million loss was in bad debts. If you use any one of the 
three major credit cards, you will note that some estab- 
lishments check a list before they complete the transac- 
tion on your card. The list names those who are delin- 
quent and the checking takes longer each time because 
the list is growing longer. 

Some banks which rushed into the credit card business 
apparently are having second thoughts about it. Many 
complain about narrow profit margins. We presume this 
was a factor in the recent sale by four holding company 
banks in Minneapolis and St. Paul of their charge account 
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By HOWARD BELL 


plans to Shoppers Charge Service, an affiliate of the Mor- 
ris Plan. 


* Kk * 


PENALTY OF ADVANCING YEARS 


Fun is like life insurance. The older you get the more 
it costs. 


x K * 


SPEAKING OF CREDIT, recently we read a forecast that 
consumer debt for cars, refrigerators and other durable 
goods may double in the 60’s. The guesstimate was by 
Dr. James C. T. Mao of the University of Michigan, who 
said total consumer instalment credit may pass the $80 
billion mark by 1970. The total was just short of $40 bil- 
lion at the end of 1959. 

About one-fourth of the increase will be used to finance 
car purchases, Dr. Mao predicted. He said that these fac- 
tors will generate the increase: rising personal incomes, 
growth of consumer durable goods expenditures, some- 
what easier credit terms and wider acceptance of the idea 
of borrowing. 


x K * 


SPEED MERCHANTS 


If you want to let the rest of the world go by, just drive 
within the legal speed limit. 


x K * 


IN THIS ERA of motivational research, the process which 
claims to discover the “why” in the purchase of just 
about everything, we are beginning to wish that the ex- 
perts were less concerned with everyone’s psyche. Person- 
ally, we want ours left unplumbed so we can continue 
on an even keel along in our own bumbling manner with- 
out anyone knowing how we got that way. 

For a fee, the motivational research boys are happy 
to tell a business firm how to separate you from your 
money. 

We don’t know who is financing the investigation by 
the Institute for Motivational Research into consumer 
attitudes toward finances, but would guess that the back- 
er, or backers, has an interest in selling stock. 

The first report we’ve seen on results of this investiga- 
tion, quotes Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of the institute, 
to the effect that “There is a surprising degree of specu- 
lative ignorance among people whose surplus money 
makes them potential investors.” Apparently Dr. Dichter 
thinks this is something of an indictment but it makes 
sense to us. After all, a person with surplus money likely 
accumulated it by being thrifty and is not about to 
chance his savings on a speculative venture. 

Dr. Dichter has suggestions for increasing speculative 
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propensities. He says, “People must be reached during 
the ready stage for the purchase of stocks, namely when 
they have ready money and have not yet decided what to 
do with it. At this stage, investment houses, brokers and 
financial writers must lead them step by step along the 
road to speculative maturity.” 

It seems to us that “speculative maturity” is a contra- 
diction in terms, but we'll not argue with Dr. Dichter. 

Education for speculation is one of Dr. Dich- 
ter’s objectives. He suggests lessons in reading the 
financial pages of newspapers, clear definitions of 
financial terms and their use, and actual practice 
in investments as early as the high school level. 
He also advocates “a psychological shift in em- 
phasis among financial leaders so that speculation 
becomes a desirable part of life.” 


* K #* 


WELL ADJUSTED 


The really happy man is the one who can enjoy the 
scenery when he has to take a detour. 


* x 


FOR SHEER PREPOSTEROUS GARBAGE among so-called 
“news releases, our nomination goes to one we received 
recently regarding a product for tinting lawns green. The 
announcement we received of this breathtaking discovery 
cited the findings of Motivation Research Associates to 
the effect that this product would fill an “unsatisfied psy- 
chological need” of Americans. Presumably, after using 
it, you will have an unhealthy, though well dyed, lawn. 

There is psychological appeal for both husbands and 
wives in the pitch for this green dye. It was said that 
“suburban wives often describe their weekends as ‘grass 
widowhood’ because husbands seem to spend all their 
free time working on lawns.” 

On the other hand, many of the same husbands said 
that their wives’ pressure for “higher social status” in the 
community forced them to manicure lawns for long 
hours during weekends “at great risk to life and limb.” 
The release also indicated that use of the green dye on 
the lawn would remove serious tensions among home 
owners regarding their lawns. 

Presumably, the next step is for the release of a study 
by grass seed companies announcing that their psycho- 
logical studies have discovered that it is a great benefit 
to an individual to work on his lawn. We possess a black 
thumb, instead of a green one, and haven’t had much luck 
with growing one, but do enjoy getting outside and doing 
the work that will help nature produce a green lawn. 
Before resorting to that green dye for the grass, we'd 
put in asphalt of the same color. 


* Kx 
BRIEFLY NOTED—How are you fixed for frustra- 


tion? If you’re an executive, you are more likely to be 
frustrated than a man who runs a machine, according to 
three University of Michigan scientists. . . . It isn’t the 
salary, it’s the fringe benefits. Fringe benefits today, ac- 
cording to the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
amount to 34.6 per cent of payroll or $1,222 per employe 
per year. This is in contrast to 1955, when fringes were 
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$740 per employe per year. Total industry bill for fringe 
benefits in 1960 will be $33 billion. Wages have jumped 
61 per cent since 1949, but fringes have risen 136 per 
cent. 

You can take your pick of guesses on the state of 
economy in the year to come. David H. McKinley, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Business Administration at 
Pennsylvania State University, told Pennsylvania bankers 
recently that the economy is headed for new high ground 
in 1961, regardless of who becomes president. For a 
contrary view, there’s the survey conducted by BUSINESS 
WEEK magazine which found that the majority of several 
dozen forecasters—all of them professional economists— 
say that we are on the way to recession. . . .. Despite the 
present slowing of economic activity, there is no decline 
in the number of fall and winter cruises being planned. 
Quite the contrary. American Express Company says that 
a record 452 cruise sailings, 70 more than last year, will 
depart from Gulf coast ports between November and the 
end of April. . .. Contrary to general opinion, more small 
businesses are organized each year than go out of busi- 
ness. The total for a recent year was 783,000 small busi- 
ness firms formed or re-organized, while only 356,000 
ceased operation. 


As might be expected, used car buyers are five to ten 
years younger than new car buyers. One out of three used 
car buyers completes the deal with the first dealer he 
sees. Four out of five leave their wives home. Two out 
of three pay the asking price. Two out of three don’t even 
show the car to their wives until after they have bought 
It. 

The used Cadillac looms large as a prestige item for 
some families when they move. They buy the used Caddie 
so that people in the new neighborhood will think they 
have been Cadillac owners all the time. 


About 43 per cent of all adult Americans eat out. Only 
65 per cent of the men in this group enjoyed eating 
out, compared to 80 per cent of the women. Bet the break 
from the dishwashing chore makes women more fond 
of dining away from home. . . . The demand for ex- 
ecutives to fill jobs paying $10,000 or more per 
year will continue to hold firm in the months 
ahead, according to a recent survey of 191 firms. 
The problem for an unemployed person, of course, 
is to find one of these job openings. 

Americans are less prompt in paying their bills, ac- 
cording to the Collection Index of the American Collec- 
tors Associgtion. The index, which measures the collecti- 
bility of overdue consumer debts with conditions existing 
in November 1952 as the base of 100, declined from 75.6 
during the first quarter to 73.2 in the second. . . . One- 
fourth of the money United States households spend for 
food used at home is for meat and almost one-third of 
total cash receipts from farming comes from the sale of 
meat animals, the U. S. Department of Agriculture says. 
Surprisingly, per capita consumption of meat today is 
about the same as 50 years ago though much higher 
than the depression years of 1930. 


$k 
COMMON ERROR 


Nothing is opened by mistake: more often than the 
mouth. 
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the credit union: 


“THIRD” 
ANKING 


YSTEM? 


Among the tax-exempt, mutual insti- 
tutions performing banking functions, 
the credit union has experienced the 
greatest rate of growth of all in the 
last decade. 

Although the assets of credit unions 
are still relatively small in compari- 
son to the assets of banking institu- 
tions, credit unions have led commer- 
cial and mutual institutions in terms 
of percentage rate of growth, sur- 
passing even the explosive growth of 
the savings and loan association, 
whose assets have doubled every five 
years in the period since the end of 
World War II. 

Between 1945 and 1957, the total 
assets of credit unions—both federal 
and state chartered—increased from 
$435 million to $3,810 million, or by 
almost nine times. In the one year 
1958, their asset growth of over $600 
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By Paul D. Lagomarcino 


Member, District of Columbia Bar 


million substantially exceeded the 
total assets of all credit unions in the 
year 1945. 

Of all mutual institutions—mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations—most persons know the 
least about the history and operations 
of the credit union. 


Reminiscent 


The credit union today is reminis- 
cent of the savings and loan associa- 
tion of the pre-war years: Members 
are limited in numbers, assets and 
loans are not large compared to other 
institutions, and the relationship be- 
tween the institution and the member 
in most associations is still relatively 
personal. 

The credit union originated in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
in Germany. Its purpose was to pool 





Just before World War Il, 
there emerged a special type 
of lending institution that 
was so small that it hardly 
made a ripple in the national 
financial picture. This insti- 
tution was known as the sav- 
ings and loan association, 
and it is obvious that such 
institutions did not stay 
small for very long. Today, 
the credit union seems to be 
growing in a manner that 
closely parallels the growth 
of the savings and loans. 











the savings of the members and there- 
by create a source of credit to be lent 
to them in time of need. The forma- 
tion of credit unions was also moti- 
vated by a spirit of social reform. It 
was hoped by early advocates of the 
credit union movement that it would 
encourage habits of thrift among low 
income groups. 

The first state credit union law in 
this country was enacted in Massa- 
chusetts in 1909, although coopera- 
tive credit associations had operated 
here prior to that year, but without 
specific statutory authorization. In 
the years following, credit unions 
were fostered as a philanthropic un- 
dertaking by Edward E. Filene of 
Boston. 

It was largely through his efforts 
that credit union legislation was en- 
acted in other states. Today, credit 
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unions may be organized under state 
law in all but four states. In 1934, 
Congress enacted the Federal Credit 
Union Act, providing for the federal 
chartering of credit unions. The 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare administers the 
Act today. 


Source of Funds 


The sale of shares in the union to 
its members provides the primary 
source of funds of the credit union. 
Each share in a federal union has a 
par value of $5, and members may 
purchase shares in instalments of as 
little as twenty-five cents per month. 


These funds in turn are lent to 
members, usually as short term per- 
sonal loans, and ordinarily over a 
period of ten months to a year. Mort- 
gage loans over terms extending up 
to twenty years are permitted by 
some state laws. Federal law permits 
unsecured loans up to $750 and se- 
cured loans in larger amounts, de- 
pending upon the size of the credit 
union. The maximum interest charged 
by federal credit unions is 1% per 
month on the unpaid balance. 


Under federal law, the credit union 
is operated by a board of directors 
and a credit committee, both elected 
by the shareholders, and by a super- 
visory committee appointed by the 
board of directors. The board con- 
trols the general affairs of the union 
and also elects a president, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and clerk from among 
its members. Ordinarily, the treasur- 
er conducts the daily operations of the 
credit union, and he is the only officer 
entitled to compensation. Such com- 
pensation accounted for 47% of total 
expenses of federal credit unions in 


1958. 
Steady Growth 


Since passage of the federal Act in 
1934, the number of credit unions, 
both state and federal, and member- 
ship in them has grown steadily. In 
1934, there were 2,450 credit unions 
operating under state law, and, in 
1935, following passage of the federal 
Act, 772 federal credit unions had 
been formed. In 1941, the total num- 
ber of credit unions was 9,891. By 
1958, the number had reached 19,166 
credit unions with 10,700,000 mem- 
bers, or an average of 560 members 
in each union and each with an aver- 
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age share account of $367. 

In 1958, federal credit unions 
made 3,779,000 loans in a total 
amount of $2,022 million. The aver- 
age size of loan was $535 and the 
average maturity was 238 days. A 
median dividend rate paid on share 
accounts for federal credit unions was 
4.25% in 1959. Over 20% of the un- 
ions paid dividends of 5% or more. 


A parallel can readily be drawn be- 
tween the credit union in its present 
stage of development and the savings 
and loan association in the years just 
before World War II. In those years, 
the loan associations—with assets 
now over $60 billion—also had as- 
sets of around $5 billion. Moreover, 
like the credit union, self-help origi- 
nally motivated the formation of loan 
associations. It was contemplated that 
periodic deposits by loan association 
members would permit a few at a 
time to borrow and thereby purchase 
homes until eventually every member 
of the association would be able to 
own his own home. 


The credit union also contemplates 
a pooling of the funds of all its mem- 
bers, which, in turn, are lent to those 
members in need of credit. In the case 
of the credit union, loans are not 
necessarily related to the purchase of 
real property, although real estate 
loans may be made by many state 
credit unions. 


Tax Exempt 


Moreover, like the loan association, 
the credit union is exempt from fed- 
eral income tax. The credit union’s 
ability to pay high interest rates on 
share accounts exceeds even that of 
the savings and loan association, due 
to help that is mainly volunteer, and 
contributions of space to serve as the 
credit union office. 


Despite beginnings as modest as 
the credit union, savings and loan as- 
sociations have grown tremendously 
since the years just before World War 
II. In 1939, loan associations had as- 
sets of $5.6 billion; by June, 1959, 
assets had grown to $59.7 billion, or 
by over ten times. This asset growth 
consisted almost entirely of deposit 
growth, and this deposit growth was 
due principally to the ability to at- 
tract deposits with high interest rates 
made possible largely by virtual free- 
dom from income tax. Officials in the 
U. S. Savings and Loan League re- 
cently predicted savings and loan as- 











OH, NO SIR! PROUD! 


Proud to be associated with 
New York’s new, elegant 
Dryden-East. The decor is dis- 
creetly lavish. Rooms are ex- 
traordinarily large, luxuriously 
appointed. 


Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 


Neéu 
LY DEV-EAST 
DYE 
aia 


Tariff from$15 to $60 daily. 
Several executive suites suitable for large 
ompanies a3 a year round city apartment 











sociation assets of $165 billion by 
1970. 

It is not difficult to see a parallel 
between the history, functions, and 
development of both types of institu- 
tions. This parallel gives one pause in 
the light of the vast growth in the 
past few years of the loan associations 
and their impact on the banking 
structure and competitive relation- 
ships within that structure on the one 
hand and the very great potential for 
growth already shown by credit un- 
ions on the other hand. If this po- 
tential is realized, the credit union 
well might form the basis for a 
“third” banking system—one in addi- 
tion to the present commercial insti- 
tutions and to the mutual savings 
banks and loan associations. 


Expansions 


The reaction of banking institu- 
tions to credit unions serving several 
hundred persons having a common 
bond of occupation, association, or 
residence, as the law contemplates, 
would be far different from a reaction 
to a credit union movement which 
seeks to extend investment and oper- 
ating powers, establish central bank- 
ing systems, provide services on a 
community or county-wide basis— 
and, all tax-free. 

A number of recent developments 
show more than a little movement in 
this direction. 

1. The credit unions recently 
sought, but failed to secure, federal 
legislation to permit the organization 
of a central credit union system. 

2. A speaker at a recent summer 
institute on banking reported that: 
“In the last year, every labor union 
contract negotiated incorporated a 
provision to organize a credit union 
in the plant if it did not already have 
one. Legislative liberalization of ceil- 
ings, maturities, and unsecured loans 
is obtainable at will.” 

3. In one county, one publication 
reports, a bank aided two credit un- 
ions in straitened conditions. A merg- 
er between the unions was effected, 
and the unions became a county-wide 
institution. It now has 84% of the 
area’s automobile loans and banks 
have 3%. 


Growth Noticed 


The rapid rate of growth of credit 
unions in recent years, the implica- 
tions of this growth, and efforts to 
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Femininity Playing Larger 
Role in Bank Management 


Femininity is gracing the world of bank management at an ever- 
increasing rate. 

The Research Committee of the National Association of Bank 
Women reports a new total of 12,506 women bank officers and directors 
in the United States. This is an increase over the previous estimate of 
10,500. 

Research chairman of the Association is Miss Treva Ann Moore, vice 
president and cashier of First National Beach Bank, Jacksonville 
Beach, Florida. 

Working from the Spring Bank Directory of 1960, Miss Moore and 
members of her committee found 164 women bank presidents included 
in their count. 

The new statistics are reported by Miss Moore in an article appear- 
ing in the current issue of The WOMAN BANKER, official publication 
of the National Association of Bank Women. 

The article also notes, “Women constitute 10% of the officer- 
population in our banks. There is a total of approximately 110,000 
bank officers in this nation’s 14,037 banks with their 9,898 branches, 
according to the latest estimate of the American Bankers Association.” 

Other members of NABW’s Research committee in addition to the 
chairman are: Miss Ruth Norberg, assistant vice president, First 
National Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, Illinois; Miss Peggy Reifsnyder, 
assistant trust officer, Central Trust Company, 1216 11th Avenue, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania; Miss Leola Feddef, vice president, The Kirk- 
wood Bank, Kirkwood 22, Missouri; Miss Harriet Swanson, assistant 
secretary, Society for Savings, Hartford, Connecticut; Miss Betty Gaunt, 
secretary, Cohoes Savings Bank, Cohoes, New York and Miss Marjorie 
Siewert, director and assistant cashier, First National Bank, Little 
Falls, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Doris Warner, assistant cashier, The Puget Sound National 
Bank, Tacoma, Washington; Miss Mary Fidel, assistant cashier, Grants 
State Bank, Grants, New Mexico; Miss Ruth Frankish, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America NT & SA, Ontario, California; Mrs. Charlotte Powers, 
American National Bank of North Miami, North Miami, Florida; Mrs. 
Manuella Taylor, vice president and trust officer, Pascagoula-Moss 
Point Bank, Pascagoula, Mississippi; and Mrs. Clytelle Rosell, vice 
president, Peoples State Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 











extend the “common bond” concept 
for membership have not gone en- 
tirely unnoticed. 

At the national level, materials have 
been distributed to encourage com- 
mercial institutions to “out-service” 
credit unions. One suggestion in- 
volves “on-the-job” banking and fi- 
nancial services. 

In Pennsylvania, share accounts of 
credit unions increased by 750% be- 
tween 1944 and 1958. The Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association recently 
established a Committee on Com- 


petitive Practices to maintain sur- 
veillance over credit union growth 
and practices. This committee keeps 
the entire membership informed, so 
that members will be prepared, at the 
appropriate time, to take a position 
on proposed legislation or to talk to 
members of the Congress. 

The credit union problem should 
not be underestimated. Credit union 
assets today are at the $5 billion level. 
The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion has announced that, while share 
accounts in credit unions amounted 
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AN OPEN HOUSE celebrating the 40th anniversary 
of the Farmers State Bank at Estelline, South 
Dakota, recently turned into a community-wide 
affair. The mayor proclaimed “Farmers State Bank 
Day”; the local newspaper dedicated an issue to 
the event and the local Boy Scout troop took 
charge of the serving at a free smorgasbord spon- 
sored by the bank. Prizes and gifts were given to 
visitors. W. K. Johnson (shown at right in center 
picture ), vice president and cashier of the Estelline 
bank, chatted at the smorgasbord in the city audi- 
torium with Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Martinson. He is 





to only 2.8% of the total personal 
savings in all U. S. savings institu- 
tions at the end of 1959, credit union 
loans accounted for 8% of total in- 
stalment credit outstanding. Both of 
these percentages will undoubtedly 
grow. 


Future Problems 


Because the credit union operates 
and flourishes in a tax-free climate, 
as do both the savings and loan asso- 
ciation and mutual savings banks, the 
credit union problem cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the tax equality 
problem. The credit union can oper- 


president of the Bank of Toronto at Toronto, 
South Dakota. A number of visitors from other 
South Dakota banks were present (righthand pic- 
ture). From left are Herb Cheever, First National 
Bank, Brookings; Lawrence Gratz, assistant cash- 
ier, Farmers State Bank, Estelline; H. E. Iverson, 
Farmers State Bank of Canton, Canton; H. T. 
Haynes, Spink County Bank, Redfield; Erling 
Haugo, Sioux Valley Bank, Sioux Falls; W. K. 
Johnson; D. P. Amsberry, Farmers State Bank, 
Carthage and Mark Atwood and Wallace Verdugt, 
Bank of Wessington, Wessington. 
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after 
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Fast claim service with 
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Credit union assets have already 
reached the $5 billion level. Credit 
union leaders project a growth trend 
to $15 billion in assets by 1965, and 
predict that the 20,000 credit unions 
of today will become 30,000, and the 
number of share owning members 30 
million in that year. 

In not too long a time, if growth 
projections are correct, and, if the 
ambitions of some credit unions for 
increased operating and investment 
authority go unchecked, the credit 
union will present a problem almost 
as vexing as the savings and loan as- 
sociations present today. END 
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Just four hours after the July 6 holdup of the Cherokee 
State Bank, Len Moeller (above right), St. Paul 
Assistant Secretary, Bond Department, handed Bank 
President, Russ Gesell, a check for $57,410. It pays 
to be protected with St. Paul’s Banker’s Blanket Bond, 
broad up-to-date coverage with fast claim service. 


For more information HOME OFFICE 
call your 385 Washington St. 
St. Paul Agent St. Paul, Minn. 
today CA 4-3737 
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PICTURES on these two pages tell story of mechanical parking 
system in lot owned by The Peoples State Bank of St. Joseph, 
Michigan (above). In picture at top of this page, customer is 
shown approaching entrance to lot, which is barred by gate. 
As front wheels pass over a street treadle, ticket is ejected from 
small box within reach of driver... 
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When officials of the Peoples State 
Bank of St. Joseph, Michigan, 
decided to install a parking lot for 
customers, they wanted some way to 
prevent non-patrons from occupying 
the parking spaces. 

The answer was a mechanical sys- 
tem, which utilizes automatic en- 
trance and exit gates similar to those 
used at railroad crossings. 

The system does not prevent non- 
patrons from entering the lot. But 
in order to get out, they must drop 
50 cents in silver into a coin slot 
before the exit gate will lift. 


Bank customers can exit without 
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charge. While transacting their busi- 
ness in the bank, they are given two 
tokens that will activate the exit gate 
when dropped into the coin slot. 

Since a nearby city parking lot 
permits two hours of parking for 
five cents, non-patrons have a strong 
incentive to keep out of the bank 
customer lot. 

Bank President John S. Stubble- 
field explained that the experiences 
of a bank in a neighboring town 
prompted the Peoples State Bank 
to install the mechanical system. 
Until the neighboring bank had 
adopted a similar system, bank cus- 
tomers did not have an opportunity 
to use the parking lot because of 
early parkers who remained all day. 

The Peoples State Bank purchased 
two buildings opposite its main office 
and had them torn down so that the 
parking lot could be built. The lot 
has space for 17 cars, and, when 
properly used, it will accommodate 
more than 300 cars a day. 

A drive-in facility located about 
five blocks from the bank will care 
for approximately 9,000 cars a 
month. 

“We feel that between these two 
facilities, the convenience of our pa- 


trons is cared for adequately,” Mr. 


Stubblefield said. 





... When driver takes ticket from box, gate goes up, permitting 
entry into the lot. Note second treadle in foreground. . . 





... As rear wheels of car go over the second treadle, gate goes 
down. Ticket driver receives is turned in at the bank for two 
tokens, which permit exit. . . 





. .- To leave parking lot, driver deposits the two 
tokens into box (left), causing gate to rise (right). 
When rear wheels of car go over treadle shown in 
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foreground, gate closes. Non-patrons must drop 50 
cents in silver into the box in lieu of the two tokens. 
This discourages non-customer parking. 
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an appeal for the 


POSITIVE 





By Jack R. Young 





Mr. Young is president of the State 
National Bank of Corsicana, Texas. 
He began his banking career 25 
years ago with the El Paso National 
Bank in El Paso, Texas. He was later 
employed in banks in Brownwood 
and Houston, Texas, and for four 
years was an assistant national bank 
examiner. For some years prior to 
assuming his present position, he 
was executive vice president and 
trust officer of the East Texas 
National Bank at Palestine, Texas. 
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Bankers throughout the nation are 
genuinely and rightfully disturbed 
about commercial banking’s position 
with respect to the savings associa- 
tions. Are we not, however, letting 
our indignation about discriminatory 
tax laws blind us to the facts, and 
is not this indignation causing some 
unsound thinking on the subject? 

There is indeed an immediate need 
for action but I think that we should 
move from the negative approach 
employed thus far to a positive pro- 
gram of improvement of our own 
position. 

My first suggestion is that indivi- 
dual banks re-examine our policies 
with a view toward strengthening our 
competitive position. Here I refer to 
the matter of rates and charges. 

And secondly, I propose that we 
start an immediate study of the de- 
sirability and feasibility of seeking 
new laws and amendments to existing 
laws that would either require or per- 
mit the separation of our time de- 
posit operations from our demand 
deposit operations, and provide for 
the establishment of mortgage loan 
departments to be operated on the 
same basis as other savings institu- 
tions, with the income from mortgage 


loans being taxed at the same rate 
that savings associations are taxed, 
whatever this might be. 

For the research of this approach 
I suggest that committees, preferably 
of our existing bankers associations, 
be appointed. The idea of separate 
departments for time and demand 
operations is neither new nor novel, 
for it was only a few years ago that 
Texas banking laws required that 
state banks maintain separate de- 
partments for savings funds and de- 
mand funds, without commingling 
such funds. 


Discrimination 


Just how would the separation of 
time and demand funds be benefi- 
cial? First, it would place us on an 
equal footing competitively if it per- 
mitted us to operate our time deposit 
departments by the same rules that 
are applied to other savings institu- 
tions and then it would serve to clari- 
fy to bankers, the supervisory author- 
ities, and the public the difference 
in time and demand deposit opera- 
tions and thus remove many doubts 
and misunderstandings. 


Banks would be in a position to 
offer their depositors attractive re- 
turns on such funds as they might 
want to invest and it would help 
bankers to pinpoint operating costs 
and to make revisions that would be 
beneficial to themselves and _ their 
customers. 


At present there is a tendency on 
the part of both supervisory author- 
ities and bankers to make no distinc- 
tion between time deposits and de- 
mand deposits, with the exception of 
the small differential in reserve re- 
quirements. As long as this condition 
exists and we are urged to maintain 
fixed ratios without regard for the 
ratio of time to demand deposits, we 
cannot profitably pay higher rates 
than we are now paying and as a 
consequence there is discrimination 
against commercial bank savings de- 





Reprinted from THE TEXAS 
BANKERS RECORD, June, 1960 
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FUNCTIONAL PLANNING combines with eye- 
pleasing appearance in the new quarters of the 
First National Bank, O’Fallon, Illinois. An attrac- 
tive blend of limestone, face brick, aluminum and 
plate glass, the trim contemporary building will 
accommodate a future second floor. Two drive-up 
units and off-street parking facilities are also pro- 


Interior styling, planned to accent the exterior 
design, highlights streamlined contemporary de- 
cor and a bright warm color scheme. Terrazzo 
floor coverings, acoustically treated ceilings and 
recessed lighting fixtures accent tellers stations 
of walnut and marble. Deep coral colored car- 
peting is in the officers area and exposed brick in 





vided at the bank’s new home. 


the entrance vestibule. 
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positors. This is just as unfair as in- 
equality in taxation. 


Positive Program 


None of my comments should be 
construed to mean that we should 
abandon our fight for equality in 
taxation but it is my opinion that a 
positive program to improve our own 





HELPING CELEBRATE the 40th 
anniversary of the Hillside (New 
Jersey) National Bank were 
David H. Doremus, 87, board 
chairman, and Miss Juanita G. 
Balderston, vault custodian, as 
President James A. Oneil looks 
on. Mr. Doremus is an original 
director and Miss Balderston is 
only original employe still work- 
ing for the bank. 
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operations will meet with more favor 
among lawmakers than the negative 
position of trying to impede the 
growth and expansion of a competi- 
tive industry. Indeed, many congress- 
men have already expressed scorn for 
this stand. 

My proposals are made on the pre- 
mise that the mere removal of dis- 
criminatory tax laws is not the final 
answer to our problems. The very 
nature of the savings business per- 
mits it to operate with far less ex- 
pense than demand deposit banking 
and as a consequence it is not likely 
that we shall ever be able to compete 
on interest rates, etc., until there is 
a whole new set of rules by which 
to operate. 

I do not believe that our continued 
tirades against the savings institutions 
are going to help our cause or im- 
prove our position greatly. Our pres- 
ent negative program should be re- 
placed with one that will seek out 
our own weaknesses and bring about 
needed improvements. 


Weak Point 


The removal of discriminatory tax 
laws is certainly a legitimate pursuit 
but this alone or a combination of 
this and extensive advertising pro- 
grams to convince the public that 
savings and loan insurance is not as 
protective as insurance in commercial 
banks is not sufficient to improve 
commercial banking’s position in this 
period of transition. The matter of 


insurance is at best only a weak sel- 
ling point and if it were significant, it 
is pretty safe to bet that the laws 
would soon be amended. 

It would seem proper at this point 
to take stock of just exactly what is 
happening to us. What are our prob- 
lems? Much of the cream to which 
we have become accustomed is being 
skimmed off not only by savings and 
building and loan associations, but 
also by other investment media such 
as government and municipal se- 
curities. 

Inflation has made the public in- 
vestment-conscious and whereas a 
few years ago, many people were sat- 
isfied to leave their funds on deposit 
in banks, they are now seeking at 
least partial offsets to the declining 
value of the dollar. If it were not 
for the existence of savings institu- 
tions, other investments would be 
sought. It seems to me that the better 
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approach for banking is to strengthen 
its own operations and thus place 
itself in a position to pay competi- 
tive rates, whatever they are. 


Additional Charges 


With the loss or depletion of many 
large accounts, I am afraid that we 
are going to find eventually that we 
do not have the revenue to defray 
the cost of the many unprofitable 
accounts which we are now servicing 
at inadequate fees. 

The figures will be changed some- 
what but the same will be true even 
if we are successful in diverting the 
demand accounts to our own savings 
departments. Regardless of which 
way these accounts go, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that we are 
going to have to give far more con- 
sideration to service charges and 
other fees than we are at present. 


We should keep up a relentless 
fight for tax equality not only from 
a competitive standpoint but also 
from the fact that it is a dangerous 
doctrine that would remove such a 
large segment of our economy as is 
now going into savings institutions 
from a tax to a non-tax status. It is 
neither morally right nor economic- 
ally sound to continue to permit this 
huge flow of funds into savings in- 
stitutions where for the most part 
they escape taxation. 

There is a need for immediate 
action, for many banks are beginning 
to suffer from loss of income and 
pyramiding expenses. In our own 
case, the two local banks have lost 
some $3 million in deposits in the 
past three years, while two building 
and loan associations have increased 
their resources by $6 million and are 
currently increasing them at the rate 
of $150,000 per month. 

I believe there is an urgent need 
for a thorough study of the whole 
problem for it is my opinion that 
bankers are going to be disappointed 
if they are depending upon a revision 
in the tax laws to improve their sit- 
uation materially. I think the realis- 
tic view is that if we succeed in im- 
pairing the ability of a competitive 
industry to pay higher rates by 
means of taxation and interest rates 
remain high generally that we have 
accomplished no more than diverting 
the funds from savings institutions to 
some other channel, notwithstanding 
the strange attitude of an industry of 
this magnitude that it should not as- 
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AN OASIS in the midst of concrete and asphalt is provided in 
the New American Auto Bank of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The 
new drive-in bank features four Mosler drive-in windows in a 
garden setting of trees and flowers. The modern design pro- 
vides an area of space and light in a crowded section of old 
buildings. Before the Auto Bank opened for business, the pub- 
lic was invited to drive in and try the two-way Mosler speaker 
systems in the drive-in windows. 





A COVEY OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS in the South, all 
participants in the 1960 Dixie Frolics, paid a visit to the Com- 
mercial Bank at Daytona Beach, Florida. In the center at left 
is Henry C. Coleman, board chairman of the bank, and John 
W. Callahan, vice president. Mr. Coleman was a judge for the 
personality section of the beauty contest, and Mr. Callahan was 
assistant general chairman for the Frolics. Norma Buchanan of 
Elk Hart, North Carolina, at extreme left, is this year’s “Miss 
Dixie”. 
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Instalment Loans Show 
Upswing at Midyear 


Consumer instalment loan volume 
in banks throughout the country in 
all categories except home appli- 
ances showed a sharp upswing dur- 
ing the quarter ended June 30. 

The trend was reported in the 
quarterly bulletin of the Advisory 
Board to the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. 

The improvement is most notice- 
able in automobile loans, with most 
banks reporting a larger volume 
without an expansion in terms. 

This study is conducted and the 
results published to provide banks 
with factual information about de- 
velopments in the field. The report 
urges banks to keep a close watch on 
the automobile market in view of the 
large overhang of approximately 1- 
million units and the prospects for 





sume a reasonable share of the an- 
nual tax burden. 


Make Views Known 


With all respect for and gratitude 
to the fine congressmen who have 
worked so diligently on behalf of 
commercial banking, it is my thought 
that the bills now pending in Con- 
gress have little chance for success 
in their present form and that even 
if they were passed, they would fall 
far short of accomplishing their ob- 
jectives. 

Perhaps these measures would 
serve to restrict the operations of the 
savings and building and loan asso- 
ciations, but it is unlikely that com- 
mercial banks would benefit greatly. 
I think that we certainly should con- 
tinue to seek passage of remedial 
tax legislation but look more to our 
own resources and our own resource- 
fulness to strengthen our position. 

Bankers everywhere are now doing 
an enormous amount of talking on 
the subject and I think that it would 
be helpful if they would let their 
views be known to their state and 
national associations, for this is the 
logical way to correlate our thinking. 


END 
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model changes to come earlier this 
year than usual. 


The bulletin warns that the auto- 
mobile industry may have difficulty 
in liquidating its inventory, and pres- 
sure may therefore be put on the 
banks to extend terms in an effort 
to move unsold cars. 


A summary from banks holding 
90 per cent of the volume of con- 
sumer loans in the country shows 
that most of them are holding an 
expanded volume of automobile 
paper, both direct and indirect and 
on both new and used cars. 

The upsurge in home improve- 
ments is reflected in the expansion of 
loans for modernization, both own 
plan and F.H.A. Title I. Appliances, 
however, continue in the doldrums 
with more banks reporting a lower 
volume of loans in this category, 
both for consumer purchases and for 
the floor planning of dealers. Per- 
sonal loans follow the general up- 
trend. 


On terms, with very few exceptions, 
banks are maintaining a 36-month 
maximum on direct loans and dealer 
paper for new cars and 24 months 
for used automobiles. Sixty months 
is a prevailing maximum for home 
improvement loans, both own plan 
and F.H.A. Title I. On appliances 
and personal loans, the banks are 
holding to a 24-month term; for 
farm equipment, 36 months is al- 
lowed; for mobile homes, 60 
months; and for boats, 36 months. 


The volume of repossessions of 
automobiles on direct loans has de- 
clined, according to the report; 
while on dealer paper, it remains 
almost constant. Losses on reposses- 
sions on direct loans for automobiles 
average $282, compared with $252 
previously; and on dealer paper, 
$320 to $268. The volume of losses 
is up slightly. On other loans, charge- 
offs average $238, a slight increase 
from the $220 reported previously. 

The number of frauds reported by 
all banks has declined substantially. 

In all instalment loan categories, 
the banks report no change in the 
rate structure. 





NABW To Convene 
In California in Oct. 


“The Challenge of a Changing 
World” will be the theme of the 38th 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Bank Women, Octo- 
ber 10 to 13 at the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, announced NABW president 
Helen L. Rhinehart, vice-president, 
Brenton Companies, Des Moines. 

Named general convention chair- 
man is Mrs. Louise Crew, assistant 
cashier, First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, Pasadena. 

All NABW members hold execu- 
tive positions in banks. The group, 
organized in 1921 with 16 members, 
now lists more than 3,500. 

About 500 delegates are expected 
to attend the convention. They will 
hear prominent speakers from edu- 
cation, government, law and medical 
fields plus the banking profession. 
Outside of convention activities the 
bank women will tour the Holly- 
wood area, visit Disneyland and see 
other points of interest in this enter- 
tainment and tourist center. 


Key women in the education, med- 
icine, journalism and banking fields 
will discuss “Women’s Viewpoint in 
a Changing World” on October 11. 

Panelists will be Miss Charlotte 
Georgi, librarian, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, UCLA; 
Mrs. Norma Goodhue, former club 
editor, now volunteer press and pub-. 
lic relations representative of volun- 
teer organizations; Miss Frideborg 
Cronsioe, branch manager, Skandi- 
naviska Banken, Stockholm, Sweden; 
Dr. Helen Lodge, associate professor 
of education, San Fernando Valley 
State College and Dr. Esther Hays, 
Department of Medicine, UCLA. 


Panel moderator will be Mrs. Ber- 
nice Palmer Beasley, director, Bever- 
ly Hills National Bank & Trust Co. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Three staff 
promotions have been announced by 
O. P. Decker, president of the Nation- 
al Boulevard Bank of Chicago. They 
are John A. Greenwood, formerly as- 
sistant auditor, who was promoted to 
assistant cashier and assigned to the 
trust department; Harold J. Lind, for- 
merly in charge of the discount de- 
partment, promoted to assistant audi- 
tor and Mrs. Mildred E. Kyzner, who 
was named pro cashier in the trust 
department. 


Dallas, Texas—Griffiths C. Carnes 
was elected comptroller and James C. 
Travis was elected assistant cashier 
by the Texas Bank & Trust Company 
recently. 

Mr. Carnes, returning to Texas 
Bank after 20 months with another 
Dallas bank, holds a B.A. degree from 
Southern Methodist University and 

was graduated from the NABAC 
course at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Travis joined Texas Bank in 
1956 as a trainee. He held various po- 
sitions in accounting and customer 
service before being named assistant 
to the head of the accounting depart- 
ment in April of this year. 


Boston, Massachusetts — The 
Copley Square office of the Rockland- 
Atlas National Bank of Boston has 
moved into its new location at 691 
Boylston St., corner of Exeter. 

Just two blocks away from its 
former location, the new office fea- 
tures larger banking facilities and ad- 
jacent customer parking. 

Response from customers in the 
past four years made the move to 
larger quarters necessary, officials 
said. 
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San Diego, California — San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank has 
announced the appointment of Roy 
A. Newton, a retired navy captain, to 
the bank’s business development de- 
partment. 

Thomas W. Sefton, president, stated 
Mr. Newton would be the bank’s pri- 
mary liaison with military personnel 
in the area. Mr. Newton, whose last 
military assignment was as chief of 
staff to the commandant of the 11th 
Naval District, retired July 1 after 
30 years in the navy. 


Los Angeles, California—F idel- 
ity Bank has announced the promo- 
tion of Don L. Bisbing, formerly as- 
sistant vice president, to vice presi- 
dent. He is operations officer. 


Waupun, Wisconsin—Ben Kas- 
tein, executive vice president of the 
National Bank of Waupun, died Aug- 
ust 18, 1960. He had been an em- 
ploye, officer and director of the bank 
for 63 years. 


North Platte, Nebraska — The 
new drive-in and walk-up facility of 
the McDonald State Bank is now 
open and in operation. Hours for the 
facility are the same as the bank 
hours—from 9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
President J. Y. Castle said that if a 
user survey indicates enough demand, 
these hours will later be changed to 
fit community needs. “Volume through 
the facility is satisfactory and reached 
20 per cent on the second day of op- 
eration,” Mr. Castle said. 





FIRST MAJOR BANK IN THE SOUTHWEST to introduce 
MICR (magnetic ink character recognition ) electronic banking 
for its customers was the Exchange Bank & Trust Company of 


Dallas. 
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Chicago, Illinois — Shareholders 
of the Lake Shore National Bank re- 
cently approved a $500,000 dividend 
from undivided profits and approved 
a 5-1 common stock split. Thus each 
shareholder will receive 544 addi- 
tional shares for each share held. 

President Joseph R. Frey an- 
nounced the bank’s capital would be 
increased to $2.5 million. Also ap- 
proved was the transfer of $500,000 
from undivided profits to surplus, 
bringing the total surplus to $2.5 mil- 
lion. The present capital fund is 
$7,390,000. 


Lusk, Wyoming—Don L. Mitch- 
ell has begun work as cashier at the 
Stockmans National Bank of Lusk. 
He was graduated from Lamar High 
School in Colorado and attended 
Blair Business College in Colorado 
Springs. He has been employed as as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Holly, Colorado and is 


married and has an infant son. 
* 


Pitisburgh, Pennsylvania — 
John F. Blomquist, formerly senior 
vice president of Central National 
Bank of Chicago, Illinois, has been 
named a vice president of Pittsburgh 
National Bank. He will serve as a 
senior loaning officer in the bank’s 
commercial banking division. A grad- 
uate of the the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Blomquist be- 
gan his banking career in 1926. He 
joined the First National Bank of 
Chicago in 1931 and became senior 
vice president and senior loaning of- 
ficer of Central National Bank on 
January 1, 1952. 


San Francisco, California— 
George L. Lorimer, Jr., has joined 
The Bank of California as assistant 
vice president, it was announced by 
Edwin E. Adams, president. 

Mr. Lorimer, who has been in 
banking for 25 years, previously 
served as a bank executive in Seattle, 
Washington. 

He is a graduate of the Pacific 
Coast Banking School, a past presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
has been active in various civic or- 
ganizations. 


October 1960 





UP IN THE AIR for customers now is the Beverly Bank of 
Chicago. Here Board Chairman Arthur E. Baer greets Senior 
Vice President Wes Larson after the maiden flight of the bank’s 
new plane which it will use on service flights to dealer fields in 
the Midwest. The bank’s aircraft loan department has financed 
more than $414 million worth of business and private planes 


since December of 1958. 


Chicago, Ilinois—O. P. Decker, 
president of the National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago, has been elected to 
the board of directors of H. L. Green 
Co., Inc. 


Ontario, California—The death 
of Oscar Arnold, 85, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Ontario, has been reported. 

He was the oldest active banker in 
Southern California, and had been in 
banking for 60 years. 

Born in Cambridge, Ohio, in 1875, 
Mr. Arnold started his banking ca- 
reer with the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank in Bryant, South Dakota. He 
later joined the First National Bank 
of Salem, South Dakota. 

Mr. Arnold moved to Ontario, Cal- 
ifornia, in 1917, and was named vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Ontario. He served as president 
from 1917 to 1951, when he was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Mr. Arnold died September 1 in 
the San Antonio Community Hospi- 
tal. 


Twin Falls, Idaho—The death 
of Roy Painter, 70, vice president of 
the Fidelity National Bank of Twin 
Falls and a former president of the 
Idaho Bankers Association, has been 
reported. Mr. Painter died August 15 
of a heart attack in a Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, hospital. He and Mrs. 
Painter were vacationing in Canada 
at the time. 

He came to Twin Falls in 1935 to 
buy stock in the newly-formed Fideli- 
ty National Bank. He was offered a 
job as cashier, accepted it and moved 
to Twin Falls from Burley, where he 
had been cashier at the Cassia Na- 
tional Bank for 12 years. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania — 
John A. Carr will manage the new 
Wayne branch office of The Bryn 
Mawr Trust Company, according to 
DeHaven Develin, bank president. 

Carr, who lives in Ardmore, is the 
former manager of the bank’s Haver- 
ford Branch. He has been with the 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company since 
graduation from Rider College in 
1949, 
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A NEW ADDITION adjacent to the Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colorado, provides spacious new contem- 
porary quarters for the bank’s trust and instalment loan de- 
partments, a directors room and a public meeting room. For 
further customer convenience, three ultra-modern drive-up 
units and a walk-up window were also added to the bank’s 
complete facilities. —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 


STREAMLINED LOBBY of the Poudre Valley National Bank’s 
new addition at Fort Collins, Colorado, features the most up-to- 
date planning and equipment. The rich hand-finished walnut 
tellers fixture, acoustical tile ceiling and recessed lighting 


highlight the contemporary interior. 
—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 








Chicago, Illinois—Two staff 
members of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
have been promoted to new official 
posts, according to Lawrence F. Stern, 
chairman of the board. 

Rodney O. Daly, vice president in 
charge of operations, was given the 
additional position of cashier. Mr. 
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Daly joined American National in 
1958. 

Leonard I. Green was appointed an 
assistant cashier, commercial division. 
A graduate of both Cornell and the 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School of Business, Mr. Green started 
with the bank’s credit department in 
1957. 


Oxnard, California—Jay R. Pax- 
ton, member of a pioneer California 
banking family, has been elected as- 
sistant vice president and manager of 
the new Simi Office of the Bank of A. 
Levy, Inc., of Oxnard, California. 

The Simi facility is the bank’s 
second branch in the rapidly grow- 
ing area of southern Ventura county. 

Mr. Paxton came to the Levy or- 
ganization from the Bank of Encino 
(California) where he was an assis- 
tant vice president for the past three 
years. He is the son of Joe Paxton, 
former chairman of the board of 
County National Bank and a member 
of the board of the Los Angeles 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Atmore, Alabama — Construc- 
tion work has begun on a new build- 
ing for the Bank of Atmore, accord- 
ing to J. E. Sneed, president. 

Cost of the project, including the 
building site, is estimated at $185,000 
to $200,000. Completion is expected 
by March 1, 1961. 

The building will include a drive- 
in teller facility and a night deposi- 
tory along with a parking area for 
49 cars. 

The floor area will exceed 5,400 
square feet, compared with the floor 
space of 2,700 square feet in the ex- 
isting building. Construction will be 
of brick with a profuse amount of 
glass, and the interior will have a 
high vaulted ceiling, panelled walls, 


terrazzo tile and carpeted floors. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—tThe name of 
the Citizens State Bank has been 
changed to “Boulder Bank and Trust 
Company,” according to Edwin B. 
Jones, Jr., president. 

The bank has moved its location to 
the new Skelly Building in Tulsa, Mr. 
Jones said. 

The new bank occupies about 10,- 
000 square feet. Customer parking, 
an auto bank and a day-and-night 
depository are also provided. 

Mr. Jones said he feels the move 
will benefit Tulsa, since the location is 
in a growing area on the edge of 
downtown Tulsa that needs banking 
accommodations. 

He added that the new name will 
more easily identify the bank in its 
new location. 
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Chicago, Illinois—John W. 
Dewes of Hopkins, Minnesota, is re- 
cipient of the sec- 
ond annual 
“American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company 
of Chicago Grad- 
uate Business 
School Fellow- 
ship.” 

Mr. Dewes was 
graduated cum 
laude in 1958 from the College of 
Commerce at Notre Dame University, 
where he was a member of the stu- 
dent government and Blue Circle 
Honor Society. From 1958 to 1960 
he served as a first lieutenant attached 
to headquarters, 508 U. S. Army Se- 
curity Agency. 

He will receive $2,000 per year for 
two years of graduate study at 
the University of Chicago Graduate 
School of Business and also is given 
an opportunity for summer employ- 
ment at the bank. 

His course of study will lead to a 
master of business administration 
with a major in the field of finance. 





MR. DEWES 


Odessa, Texas—Jack Logan has 
been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Odessa, 
according to Ernest M. Schur, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Logan replaces Arvel W. Boyd, 
who resigned to accept a position as 
president of a new state bank being 
opened at Azle, Texas, a suburb of 
Ft. Worth. 

Until his new appointment at Na- 
tional Bank of Odessa, Mr. Logan 
was a vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Odessa. 


Omaha, Nebraska — The First 
National Bank of Omaha has an- 
nounced the start of a $500,000 re- 
modeling project on its 14-story bank 
and office building at 16th and Far- 
nam Sts. 

This is the second step of a mod- 
ernization program. The street level 
savings department was moved three 
years ago to expanded quarters on the 
16th St. side of the building. 

Completion of remodeling work on 
the lobby and corridor is expected 
by about the middle of next May. 
New elevators will be completely in- 
stalled within the next 18 months. 


October 1960 





NEW HOME of the Bank of St. George, Utah, offers the latest 
in banking facilities. With 9,000 square feet of usable floor 
space, the bank features an eye-pleasing exterior of stone, plate 
glass and steel and provides off-street parking accommodations 
and a convenient drive-up unit. — —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 





DISTINCTIVE LOBBY at the Bank of St. George, Utah, high- 
lights tellers stations of laminated plastic and rich walnut, 
custom-styled furnishings and a colorful feature wall behind 
tellers. Terrazzo floor coverings, acoustical ceilings and recessed 


strip lighting complete the warm contemporary decor. 
—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 


Boston, Massachusetts—A reg- 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania— 
The board of directors of The Bryn 
Mawr Trust Company has set the 
subscription price at $36 per share 
for additional stock offered to share- 
holders. Basis of the offer is one 
share for each 15 shares now owned. 


ular quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share payable September 20, 
1960, to the stockholders of record 
as of September 9, 1960, was declared 
by the board of directors of the Rock- 
land-Atlas National Bank of Boston. 
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ATTRACTIVE PLATE GLASS and porcelain enamel curtain 
wall separated by slim granite columns and combined with 
solid wall areas of limestone block set in a distinctive vertical 
pattern are the chief features of the new addition and moderni- 
zation of the American National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Along one wall of the new wing are three new drive-up windows 
featuring an unusual application of stacked Norman brick. 
The staggered multi-level positioning of these drive-up stations 
provides for maximum auto customer convenience. For pedes- 
trian customers, two walk-up windows have been added to the 
new wing. Also included in the project is a 100 car off-street 
parking lot, so that the bank and all its facilities occupy a 


full city block. —Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 





REMODELED AND ENLARGED interior of the American Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, features a color scheme of 
warm, eye-pleasing pastels; beiges, blues and whites. The main 
ceiling is finished with acoustical tile and equipped with re- 
cessed incandescent lighting fixtures. Nine tellers stations are 


included in the solid white marble tellers fixture. 
—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 
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Evanston, Illinois — John W. 
Curtis of the Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, is the new permanent president 
of the Class of 1960 at the National 
Trust School. 

Robert B. Horan of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust company, Chi- 
cago, is class secretary. 

The National Trust School, newly- 
founded educational activity of the 
Trust Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, recently conducted 
its first session on the Northwestern 
University campus. 


Daytona Beach, Florida — 
Joseph J. Granahan has been ap- 
pointed vice pres- 
ident and trust 
officer of the com- 
mercial Bank at 
Daytona Beach, 
according to Hen- 
ry C. Coleman, 
bank president. 
Mr. Granahan is 
4 a native of New 
MR. GRANAHAN = York City, and is 
a graduate of St. John’s University 
School of Law. He has also taken 
special courses in trust and related 
fields at Columbia University, New 
York University and the Practicing 
Law Institute. He comes to the Com- 
mercial Bank from the Schroeder 
Trust Company of New York, where 
he was trust officer. 





Inglewood, California — The 
Southwest Bank of Inglewood, which 
started with one office seven years 
ago, is an independent banking insti- 
tution that now serves the Centinela 
Valley from three offices. 

Two of the offices are in Ingle- 
wood and one is in Los Angeles. 

Guidance during the successful sev- 
en years of business has come from a 
single group of executives. Byron L. 
Livingston, president, and M. P. Il- 
litch, chairman of the board, as well 
as all the directors, have held their 
respective positions since organiza- 
tion. 

Other officers of the bank are Ken- 
neth S. Clarey, executive vice presi- 
dent; Hugh Waddell, senior vice pres- 
ident; Robert O. Boland, vice presi- 
dent; Fred T. Vedder, cashier and 


Dan B. Wise, treasurer. 
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San Diego, California—William 
G. Maas has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
the investment re- 
search activities 
of The First Na- 
tional Trust and 
Savings Bank’s 
investment de- 
partment, accord- 
ing to Anderson 
Borthwick, presi- 
dent. Mr. Maas 
previously was manager of the in- 
vestment research department of 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago. He has 
been in the security research business 
for over 30 years. 

Mr. Maas is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and _ re- 
ceived a master of Business Adminis- 
tration degree from Northwestern 
University. 

The First National’s investment de- 
partment staff of 17 members is one 
of the largest for a bank in its asset 
category in the United States, ac- 
cording to Louis J. Rice, Jr., vice 
president and manager of the invest- 
ment department. 

* 


Dallas, Texas—Construction of 
the North Dallas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, located in the Preston Forest 
Shopping Village, Dallas, is under- 
way, according to H. L. Kimsey, pres- 
ident. 

Within the main building is a com- 
munity room, coffee room, and the 
directors room. Business offices oc- 
cupy an entire wing. 

Opposite the office wing are drive- 
in facilities with three drive-in win- 
dows and an expansion for an addi- 
tional two more. Parking space will 
accommodate 67 cars. 


Atlanta, Georgia — The Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta has re- 
ceived approval from the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the issuance of a 
stock dividend of 30,000 shares to 
go to stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held 
as of August 11. 

Payment of the stock dividend of 
30,000 shares of par value of $10 
per share boosts the capital account 
from $3 million to $3,300,000. The 
surplus account of the bank was re- 
cently increased by $700,000 to $6,- 
700,000, making the bank’s capital 


account now total $10 million. 
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FORMERLY A GARAGE, this structure was completely re- 
modeled to provide a new home for the Roberts County Na- 
tional Bank, Sisseton, South Dakota. The bank occupies 
functional, air conditioned quarters on the first floor. There 
are eight modern apartments on the second floor. Total in- 
vestment in the building is about $135,000, including fixtures. 
Below, three of the bank’s officers chat with a visitor. From 
left: F. H. Kouba, cashier; Harold L. Torness, vice president; 
Otto Preus, vice president, Marquette National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, and A. W. Powell, president. 








Minneapolis, Minnesota—Kyle 
Fossum, vice president and managing 
officer of the Helena branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
has returned to the head office. 

The announcement was made by 
Dr. O. B. Jesness, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

Clement Van Nice succeeds Mr. 
Fossum at the branch. 

A 1941 graduate of the University 


of Minnesota, Mr. Fossum worked in 
several of the operating departments 
of the head office before leaving for 
military service in 1942. After his 
separation from service in 1947 with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, he re- 
joined the bank. 

He was elected assistant cashier in 
1951, general auditor in 1955 and 
vice president in August, 1955, He 
was assigned as managing officer of 
the Helena branch in Sept. 1955. 
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WINNER of the Golden Deeds award presented by the sTATE 
TIMES-MORNING ADVOCATE is Lewis Gottlieb, board chairman 
of the City National Bank of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Mr. Gott- 
lieb, left, is shown receiving the plaque from Charles P. Man- 
ship, Jr., publisher of the paper. Mr. Gottlieb also was named 
a winner of the Brandeis award a short time ago. 


Tioga, Pennsylvania—tThe first 
National Bank of Wellsboro, Penn- 
sylvania, will open a branch here 
within the next six months, according 
to Elwyn S. Lewis, president. 

Tioga residents have been without 
banking facilities at home since April 
1, 1943, when the Grange National 
Bank, formerly located there, was 
sold to the First National Bank of 
Wellsboro. Since that time, Tiogans 
have had to seek banking services 
at a distance. 

The new bank will be known as the 
“Tioga Branch of the First National 
Bank of Wellsboro.” 


Denver, Colorado — Stockhold- 
ers of the Colorado National Bank 
have been offered 30,000 shares of 
new stock. 

Shareholders of record Aug. 31 
have been offered at $58 a share 
three new shares for each 17 shares 


held. The 170,000 rights on the out- © 


standing 170,000 shares permitted 
the purchase of the 30,000 new 
shares. 

Directors of the bank have an- 
nounced their intention to continue 
the quarterly dividend rate at 65 
cents a share as long as conditions 
warrant on the 200,000 shares now 
outstanding. 
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Petersburg, Virginia — Peron- 
neau E, Gallaher has been elected as- 
sistant trust officer of the Petersburg 
Savings and American Trust Com- 


pany. 

He has been serving as assistant to 
W. R. S. Curtis, trust officer. Prior to 
his association with Petersburg Sav- 
ings, he was with a bank in Lynch- 
burg for several years in trust work. 


Michigan City, Indiana—John 
W. Mills has been appointed trust of- 
ficer of the Citizens Bank of Michi- 
gan City, according to Bank Presi- 
dent Elmer W. Heitman. 

Mr. Mills has been trust officer of 
The Live Stock National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois, for the past five 
years. Prior to this association, he 
practiced law in the Chicago area for 
20 years. 

Mr. Mills was graduated from John 
Marshall Law School with a degree 
of L.L.B. and was admitted to the 
Illinois Bar in 1935. He studied ad- 
vanced accounting and cost account- 
ing at Northwestern University and 
attended the Trust Development 
School of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Alexandria, Louisiana — James 
C. Bolton, chairman of the board of 
the Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 
has been appointed to the Louisiana 
State Board of Public Welfare by 
Governor James H. Davis. 

He has subsequently been elected 
chairman by the members of the 
board. 

Mr. Bolton was first appointed to 
the Louisiana State Board of Public 
Welfare by former Governor Robert 
F. Kennon and served as chairman of 
the board under Mr. Kennon’s ad- 
ministration. 

He also was appointed and served 
on the board during Earl Long’s ad- 
ministration. 





AN AUTO BANK INSTALLATION consisting of two drive-up 


and one walk-up windows was recently added to the Easton Tay- 
lor Trust Company of St. Louis, Missouri during an expansion 


project. 


—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 
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Glenview, Illinois—Control of 
Glenview State Bank has been pur- 
chased by Cum- 
mins - American 
Corp., headed by 
Paul C. Jones of 
Wilmette. 

The announce- 
ment was made 
by Richard C. 
Rugen, chairman 
of the board, and 
Herbert W. Lut- 





MR. JONES 


ter, vice president. 

Glenview State was founded by Mr. 
Rugen’s father and Mr. Lutter’s 
grandfather in 1920. 

Mr. Jones, who is also president of 
three wholly-owned Cummins-Amer- 
ican subsidiaries, said he has been 
searching for a bank with an estab- 
lished background and tradition of 
sound operations that would benefit 
by expansion of services. 

He hopes, thereby, to broaden and 
amplify his activities of financing for 
citizens and to gain a proving ground 
of “live work” for bank equipment 
manufactured by Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., another Cummins-American 
subsidiary. 

He plans to maintain his executive 
office in quarters now available in the 


bank building. 


Atlanta, Georgia—A capital stock 
dividend of 30,000 shares has been 
declared by the Fulton National 
Bank. Gordon Jones, president, said 
the action was taken primarily to in- 
crease the bank’s capital account. The 
stock dividend gives stockholders one 
new share for each ten shares and in- 
creases the total capital and surplus 
accounts of the bank to $10 million. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin — Mrs. 
Fern Schaefer has been elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, according to C. Talen, bank 
president. 

Mrs. Schaefer has been with the 
bank for the past ten years, and has 
been head of the savings department 
since September of 1955. 

She was elected treasurer of the 
Dunn County Chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
earlier this year. 
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Los Angeles, California—Union 
Bank has announced detailed plans 
for establishment of a $6 million 
financial center to serve the booming 
Orange County area of this metro- 
politan market. 

Details of the project were re- 
vealed by President Harry J. Volk. 

Mr. Volk said the new Union Bank 
will be located on a ten-acre site east 
of the Santa Ana Freeway. He said 
the Center is a unique concept in 
that it will bring to a suburban area 
for the first time complete financial 
facilities usually found only in metro- 
politan financial districts. 

Among the tenants will be regional 
offices of major national business and 
industrial concerns, investment firms, 
realtors, insurance companies, travel 
agencies and airline ticket offices. 


Peshtigo, Wisconsin — Two 
women associated with banks in this 
area have been elected to member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Bank Women. 

They are Miss Faye M. Ritter, As- 
sistant Cashier of the National Citi- 
zens Bank of Mankato, Minnesota, 
and Miss Georgetta Vorachek, assis- 
tant cashier of the Citizens State 
Bank of Lankin, North Dakota. 

The National Association of Bank 
Women is comprised of women who 
are officers or who hold executive posi- 
tions in banks throughout the United 
States. 
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WE NEED BANKERS 
of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available. Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 





Newark, New Jersey—A regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 6214 cents 
per share has been declared by the 
board of directors of the National 
State Bank of Newark. The dividend 
was payable October 1 to sharehold- 
ers of record as of September 20. 


Chino, California—Nelson Park- 
er, assistant manager, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Ontario, Chino Office, 
was champion of the recent Western 
States Amputee Golf Association 
tournament. 

Mr. Parker won a large silver 
punch bowl trophy. The tournament 
was played at the Circle-R course near 
Escondido, California. 

In competition with 27 other con- 
testants from 11 Western states, he 
won the 36-hole tournament with 151 
strokes, split 74-77. This made him 
eligible for the national tournament 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

Last year, Mr. Parker won third 
place in the tournament. 
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A SPACIOUS CONTEMPORARY LOBBY featuring a gracefully 





curved tellers’ fixture of marble and walnut was achieved dur- 
ing a recent remodernization project at the First National Bank 


of Richmond, Indiana. 


—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 
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The Old Man was on the phone. 
“First time you are on your way to 
the City, drive by. It won’t be but a 
few miles out-of-the-way.” 

I went by. He reached in his desk 
and took out the report of his last 
examination and started thumbing 
through it. He was pensive. 

“How can a small bank like ours, 
with only eight or nine employes 
and officers, departmentalize itself to 
suit the supervising authorities? They 
are getting more insistent all the 
time. The last one got on us pretty 
hard!” 

He was serious. 

“We can’t divide our work here 
into departments like the larger 
banks,” he went on. “We have to 
spread the work around. Some peo- 
ple in our bank have to do more than 
one thing. Our expense account has 
to be considered.” 

“Well, you probably can’t do 
everything that the examiners recom- 
mend,” I replied. “There is likely to 
be some things in small banks that 
they will always frown on. I doubt 
if they expect perfect compliance 
with all their recommendations about 
dual-control and general bookkeep- 
ers who do nothing but keep the gen- 
eral ledger and individual bookkeep- 
ers who do nothing else. But, in near- 
ly every small bank there are ap- 
proaches to the matter of internal 
controls and internal safeguards that 


can and should be made.” 


Easy Out 


He was listening, but looking at 
the report at the same time. “Now, 
here in this report the examiner ob- 
jects to our cashier keeping the gen- 
eral books. He says something about 
those who originate entries, sign 
drafts and then reconcile correspond- 
ent bank accounts. And there are 
other things.” 

As he turned through the report, 
he had a worried look on his face. 
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The Old Man has always run a good 
bank and criticisms of his loans had 
always been nominal. He is a good 
credit man. Criticism of any kind 
was of deep concern to him. 

“If that’s all that’s worrying you 
then you can easily do something 
about that,” I said. 

“That’s not all that’s in here,” he 
said, looking up at me, “but tell me 
how to do something about that.” 

“Did you ever think of restricting 
the number of people who sign 
drafts and originate entries? If the 
cashier keeps the general books, fix 
it so he doesn’t sign drafts, cashier’s 
checks or money orders, and then 
require dual-control on bank recon- 
cilements.” 

“T never heard of a bank that 
didn’t allow the cashier to sign drafts 
and cashier’s checks.” 


Spread Responsibilities 


“Originally, that’s what cashiers 
were intended to do—that is, keep or 
be responsible for the bank records 
and cash and to sign any and every- 
thing that required an official signa- 
ture. However, you know this is the 
age in which something new comes 
up every day. 

“It is a simple matter to limit the 
cashier’s authority here and provide 
for an officer above him, or below 
him, to join him in dual reconcile- 
ment of correspondent bank ac- 
counts, each signing the reconcile- 
ment and the reconcilement register. 
Put all this in the bank’s minutes. 
Make it a matter of record. If there 
is a question about the debit entries 
to correspondent bank accounts, des- 
ignate an employe to prepare and be 
responsible for all outgoing cash let- 
ters. Let him actually sign the copies 
and make the debit tickets, if one is 
used. : 

“Place the copies in full view of 
everybody on the payroll. Call atten- 
tion to them as being the only cash 
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letters afloat, or outstanding. Desig- 
nate another employe to remove and 
file the copies, only when advices of 
credit have been received and 
matched with each copy. There are 
lots of ways of spreading responsi- 
bility around and, in some measure, 
cooperating with the recommenda- 
tion of the supervisory agencies. It 
just requires some thought and some 
rearranging of duties. 

“Moreover, it need not be done ex- 
actly the same way in every bank. 
You have already set up separate 
cash controls for your tellers. Now, 
go a step or two further and you will 
be pleased with the results. These 
matters are not something that the 
supervisors just dreamed up to be 
dreaming. There are reasons for 
them and every small bank should do 
its best to cooperate as far as pos- 
sible, but within reason.” 

“I believe I see what you are talk- 
ing about. I'll get my bunch together 
and make a stab at it. Now, he says 
something here about cash items.” He 
was thumbing through the report 
again. 

First Things First 

“Let that go until later,” I said. 
“Get the plan I outlined to working 
and your employes sold on that ar- 
rangement first. Let them chew it and 
discuss it awhile, but put some sort 
of control into effect. Then we will 
tackle the cash item thing. And don’t 
forget about the minutes. Examiners 
like good minutes, you know. Be- 
sides, it is more impressive on the 
junior officers and employes. You 
might even have them meet with the 
Board; at least, call them in and read 
them what has been put in the min- 
utes.” 

“Yeah, I’ll do that. And I will let 
you know how we come out. I may 
call you to come over and help me.” 

“Okay, I'll come and I'll help.” 

I meant it, too! 

END 
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COMMITTEE COUNSEL REFUTES 
ARGUMENT BY S&L OFFICIAL 


To the editor: 
W. O. DuVall, president, United States 


Savings and Loan League, recently spoke - 


before the Michigan Savings and Loan 
League. In his remarks, he argued that 
loan associations “generated more tax reve- 
nues last year than did commercial banks.” 
This is a repetition of an old and weary 
argument, based on a false premise and 
repudiated many times. Nevertheless, it has 
to be answered, for otherwise, by repetition 
alone, it might, in time, gain acceptance. 

How does Mr. DuVall support his argu- 
ment? 

1. Find the Federal income tax paid by 
the associations and by the commercial 
banks. 

2. Find the estimated Federal income tax 
paid by the shareholders of loan associa- 
tions on dividend payments to them, and by 
time depositors and stockholders on interest 
and dividends paid by commercial banks, 
assuming a 20% tax bracket in each case. 


3. In each case, total the actual and the 
estimated tax paid (1 plus 2 above) and 
apply the resulting figure against the as- 
sets of the associations and of the com- 
mercial banks. 

Data for 1959 show that the total of the 
Federal income taxes paid by the loan 
associations and the estimated amount paid 
by their shareholders was $5.83 per $1,000 
of assets. The Federal income tax paid by 
the commercial banks and the estimated 
amounts paid by their savings depositors 
and stockholders was $5.35 per $1,000 of 
assets. 

Does this mean that the loan associations 
“generated more tax revenues,” as con- 
tended, than commercial institutions? Of 
course, it doesn’t—if total tax dollars is 
to be the test, as the words “tax revenues” 
naturally suggest. 

From the standpoint of total tax dollars 
involved, the 1959 data cited by Mr. Du- 
Vall reveals that loan associations actually 
paid Federal income tax of only $7 million 
and insured commercial institutions paid 
$833 million in that year. If the estimated 
tax paid by shareholders of loan associa- 
tions is to be taken into account (and this 
procedure is not sound in determining the 
tax paid by an institution itself), it would 
amount to $352 million as against the es- 
timated Federal income tax paid by sav- 
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ings depositors and stockholders of insured 
commercial institutions of $470 million, The 
total tax paid, both actual and estimated, 
would be $359 million for loan associations 
and $1,303 million for commercial institu- 
tions. 

The argument cannot be based, there- 
fore, upon a comparison of tax dollars paid 
directly by the respective types of institu- 
tions, or even by comparing the estimated 
tax dollars paid by depositors and share- 
holders. One would think this would be so 
when an argument is made in terms of 
“tax revenues.” However, this two-word 
characterization suggesting total tax dol- 
lars and what is actually proved are two 
different things. The argument is made by 
totaling actual payment and estimated pay- 
ment and then relating this total to assets. 
This type of computation would be relevant 
if taxes were levied on assets. An income 
tax, however, is a tax on income, not on 
assets. 

Under the Federal income tax law, loan 
associations are exempt from tax until 
reserves for bad debts exceed 12% of share 
accounts; these reserves currently are 
about 8%. This provision has given the 
loan associations virtual freedom from 
Federal income tax. 


In the years 1952 through 1958, member 
loan associations paid Federal income tax 
totaling $33.9 million on net income of 
$2,364 million after deduction of dividends, 
a rate of only 1.43%. During the same 
years, insured commercial banks paid Fed- 
eral income taxes of $5,946 million on net 
profits of $14,717 million after deduction 
of interest on time deposits, a rate of 
040.4%. 

With best regards, 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL D. LAGOMARCINO, 
Counsel, Fair Tax Committee, 
Independent Bankers Association. 


Buffalo, N. Y 


SAYS BANK STOCK OUTLETS 
ADEQUATE FOR INDIVIDUALS 


To the Editor: 


The Bank Study Committee Report 
by William Kirchner published in your 
July issue was interesting. It was especially 
good in pointing out the tax and legal 
discrimination detrimental to independent 


banking and dealt at length with preferred 
stock. 

The report touched so briefly upon fac- 
tors affecting the sale of bank stocks to 
individuals, and this only in a negative 
manner, that a mistaken impression might 
have been given to independent bank stock 
owners in some respects. 

The report states that a bank is ac- 
quired by banking systems because the in- 
vestment is profitable to them. Ownership 
of the bank would be equally profitable to 
an individual and more profitable to him if 
he were to assume one of the principal of- 
ficerships. 

The following statement of the report, 
that perhaps the seller would feel uneasy 
about management by an available inde- 
pendent purchaser, seems to be inconsis- 
tent with the precepts of the I.B.A. It would 
seem that a staunch independent banker 
would feel much more uneasy should he 
abandon his principles and sell out to a 
banking system. 

There is a surprising amount of capital 
in the hands of would-be bank pur- 
chasers. This is supplemented by the will- 
ingness of the larger city banks to lend 
funds for bank stock purchases. A qualified 
banker with a reasonable amount of equity 
capital can usually arrange for financing of 
a majority stock purchase which would be 
an advantageous investment for him. 

Contrary to what the report says, there 
are established market places for small 
(and medium) bank stocks, especially in 
the areas the article mentions where stock 
may be closely held. Our company has pro- 
vided such a market since 1905 and can 
introduce qualified purchasers over a 20- 
state area. In fact, willing buyers and capi- 
tal are plentiful, the opportunities for 
them scarce. 

The article points out two situations 
which make it difficult to realize a good 
return for bank stock. The first is that of 
the bank which has allowed capital accounts 
to accumulate out of proportion to deposits, 
to the extent that the income from oper- 
ations is not sufficient to provide a proper 
return on the investment. This situation 
devaluates the stock to an independent 
purchaser, but no more than to a hold- 
ing company and might well require reme- 
dial measures to make the stock saleable at 
a proper price to any purchaser. The other 
situation is that of the holder of a few 
shares of scattered stock, in which case 
the value is related to the return from 
dividends rather than to book value. 

The matters of capital ratios, train- 
ing for management, salaries of employees, 
adequacy of fringe benefits and selection 
and use of equipment are all dependent 
upon proper management within each bank. 
They do affect the desirability of a bank 
to any purchaser, either an individual or a 
banking system. 

Each banker can manage his bank so 
as to keep it an attractive investment. He 
can also work individually and through the 
Association for legal and tax equality for 
independent bankers. If he does these two 
things, there will be adequate outlets for 
bank stocks to individual purchasers. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert Kunkel 

Vice president 

Charles E. Walters Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Editorial: 





The Risks of Integrity 


Although he has been in office just a few months, Michi- 
gan’s new state banking commissioner has demonstrated 
a devotion to duty that is both refreshing and reassuring. 

Jerome J. Zielinski, who took office July 14, attempted 
to prevent the further encroachment of a large Detroit 
bank into the Birmingham-Bloomington communities. 

He not only tried to protect an independent banking 
group and the interests of the community; he also at- 
tempted to reverse a decision made during the adminis- 
tration of his predecessor. 

Mr. Zielinski apparently went out of his way to look 
for trouble—an act that might be considered imprudent 
by some public servants. 


Not Satisfied 


The whole affair started when Mr. Zielinski discovered 
that during the administration of former Commissioner 
Alonzo L. Wilson, two applications to establish banks in 
Birmingham had been approved. One was for the Detroit 
Bank and Trust Company to start a branch bank and the 
other was for the establishment of a unit bank by an in- 
dependent group. 

The Detroit bank was already operating three branches 
in the community and provided the only banking service 
available in Birmingham. The independent group had 
received approval to establish a unit bank to be known as 
the Bloomington-Birmingham Bank. 

Mr. Zielinski was not happy with the action of the 
previous administration, He felt that the charter of the 
branch bank was granted erroneously and that the estab- 
lishment of a fourth branch by so large a bank would 
tend to be monopolistic. 

For one thing, the independent group had submitted 
its application two days prior to that of the Detroit bank. 


Legal Action Taken 


Mr. Zielinski considered it his duty to prevent further 
branching in Birmingham by the Detroit bank. On August 
15, 1960, he so notified the board of directors. 

When the board replied that it intended to go ahead 
with the opening under the approval that had been pre- 
viously given by the state banking department and the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Zielinski obtained a tempor- 
ary restraining order against the bank. 

The branch bank opened on schedule on Aug. 22. It was 
closed just seven minutes later. 

On September 2, bank representatives appeared before 
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Circuit Judge Marvin J. Salmon to show cause why an 
injunction preventing the bank’s reopening should not 
be granted. The bank won this round. Judge Salmon 
lifted the injunction. 

The bank’s attorney argued that the state banking de- 
partment had the right to revoke its own action only if 
it could prove an error in fact or fraud in the application. 

The bank, said the attorney, had complied with all 
state regulations. 

On September 8, the final blow came. The suit was dis- 
missed by the court. 


Refreshing Aspect 


And while Mr. Zielinski had lost the fight, there is an 
aspect to the case that is as refreshing as the breeze that 
blows off Lake Michigan. 

This was the willingness of a public official to gamble 
a public setback in the courts for the sake of a principle. 
Furthermore, Mr. Zielinski could have chosen to let a 
sleeping dog lie, since the branch bank approval was al- 
ready on the books. 

But perhaps the most heartening aspect of the case was 
the way in which Mr. Zielinski conducted himself. 


Duty to Protect 


“The rules under which we operate are clear,” he said 
in a letter to the Detroit Bank and Trust Company. “Not 
only must we concern ourselves with laws, rules and regu- 
lations governing banking, but we must also recognize 
those pertaining to monopolies; and above all, we must 
bear in mind our interest in banking services rendered 
to the public through competitive institutions. You have 
acquired three branches in the Bloomfield-Birmingham 
area by purchase. You have no competition in this com- 
munity. 

“A locally-owned institution must by its very existence 
improve the banking service the public receives. An effort 
on your part to rush through an additional branch office 
while the new bank is being organized is not in the inter- 
est of the banking industry. I consider it my duty to pro- 
tect the new bank.” 

The danger of a complacent attitude toward monopolies 


on the part of public officials is clearly indicated by Mr. 


Zielinski’s words. 
And Mr. Zielinski’s actions exemplify the role of the 
public official as a watchdog for the public interest. 
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Are you really too busy to have a thorough health ~% 
checkup once a year? Or do you keep putting it off 





because you’re afraid your doctor might find some- 






thing wrong? 






If it’s cancer you’re worried about, just remember 






that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 






| ing many more cancers than they could ten years 
. ¢ . In fact, 800,000 Americans are alive and well 
, cured of cancer...many of them because 
had made a habit of having annual checkups 
how well they felt...all of them 

y went to their doctors in time! 

checkups a habit...for life! 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS 


now vsing Saori 
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504 provides a world-wide picture of 


each Marine Corps Unit, including each 
Marine's training experience, and knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 


504 streamlines 1,000,000 personnel 


changes annually, Reads 2,000 punched 
cards a minute. Prints reports at speed 
equivalent to 290 typists. 


The U.S. Marine Corps uses three National 304 Electronic Data Processing Systems: 
Washington, D.C.—Camp Pendleton, California—Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 


The National 304 simplifies person- 
nel control... reduces the time re- 
quired to prepare reports . . . and 
provides the U.S. Marine Corps with 
more information—quicker—and 
more complete. 

If you were a Marine, your com- 
plete profile would consist of approx- 
imately 150 items of information . . . 
filed on less than two inches of mag- 
netic tape. Complete Marine Corps 
personnel records, covering 475,000 
men, regular and reserve, can be 
stored on 20 reels of tape—a space 
no larger than a suitcase. 


The National 304, designed for 
high-volume business activity, is now 
being applied to all kinds of business 
—industry, finance, retail, and gov- 
ernment. 

It will pay you to evaluate this 
modern electronic system in the light 
of your specific requirements .. . its 
superior punched paper tape and 
card reading ability . . . its “building 
block” design ...its simplified pro- 
gramming techniques. 

For complete information, contact 
the Electronic Sales Division in 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES +» 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


504 helps prepare budgets, allotment 


checks, training requirements, and will 
perform other record-keeping tasks. 


504 uses only 27 operating personnel 


to control 475,000 records—saving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, 


Salional 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES.~CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES + NCR PAPER 








